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Ws /; wail in Win fer 


a Fashion s Newest Fad 


Christmas in the South Seas! Hawaiis Winter 
Season beginning now in Autumn, and 
lingering until the night-blooming Cereus 
heralds the approach of lovely Summer, 


centers a brilliant period about the Yuletide 
holidays... . Tonight the Southern Cross 


shimmers on the horizon .... touches with 
the wand of wonder sophisticates from 
Europe and America.... They have been 
drawn by oft-told tales of social smartness 
in the fascinating fringes of the tropics... 
tales of Christmas Carols pulsing in pure 
Hawaiian cadence under a velvet, star-lil sky 


.... tales of rare delight in the Land Where 


Winter is only a Name. 


Hawaii in Winter is Glorious With Color. Blue 
waters are tinged with shades stolen from the 
skies .... Folds of fluffy mists don the crimson 
glow of sunset .... then pile the heavens with 
mosques of pearl and star-crowned minarels 
.... The dark of great groves of coco-palms 
marches down to spangled surf and sands 
silvery in tropic moonlight ... There is laughter 
and the throb of vibrant ukulele .... the sigh 
of the scented sea. 





Hawaii's Islands are Magic Lands .. . Smart cars 
tread the shaded aisles of native villages .... 
climb verdant mountains to pause al the marvel 
of mighty panoramas.... dip into exquisile 
valleys lo emerge by painted beach where 
outrigger and surf-board vie in the creamy 
froth of lazy combers .. . . Old Kona on the 
Island of Hawaii intrigues with absorbing 
glimpses into the romantic past. Maui with 
cloud-swathed mountain IODS..... Kauai with 
gorgeous canyons reflecting ihe tints and 
shades of glorious Hawaiian sunsels. 


Go For Christmas, Stay For Spring. The end of 
the rainbow is only a few days away, arched 
over the sun-smoothed Pacific. Proud liners 
are waiting to whisk you from Winters 
rudeness to the pulsing joys of perpetual 
Spring. Great hotels sparkle in Continental 
grandeur, yel glow with the soft warmth of 
Hawaiian hospitality. Luxury lakes on new 
meaning in a pastel-painted world. 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. S. A.) 


For full information write to 
1107 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
655-H Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles. Calif. 


or communicate with 


LASSCO Line from Los Angeles MATSON Line from San Fran- 


in Southern California cisco, Portland and Seattle 

730 So. Broadway. ..Los Angeles 535 Fifth Avenue..... New York 

521 Fifth Avenue.....New York 140 So. Dearborn. ..... Chicago 

140 So. Dearborn, ......Chicago 215 Market St.....San Francisco 

685 Market St.....San Francisco 723 W. Seventh St., .Los Angeles 

213 East Broadway...San Diego 1319 Fourth Avenue..... Seattle 

609 Thomas Building. .... Dallas 271 Pine Street. ..Portland, Ore. 

TIME, December 15, 1930 TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class Volume XVI, Number 24 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates; One year, in the U, S, and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 
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ie Model 80—Super-Heterodyne, Screen-Grid, 9 tuned Model 86—combination radio with newest electric | Model 82—all the advantages of the “80” plus tone 

oan | circuits, new magnified precision dial, improved vol- phonograph, Equipped for home recording, enabling color control which enables you to adjust tone quality 
arve ume control, local-distance switch, push-pull amplifi- you to make records of your own voice. Also has tone to suit your own taste. Beautiful highly finished wal- 
lisile cation, improved electro-dynamic speaker, handsome color control. Available with remotecontrol. Gorgeous nut veneer cabinet with folding doors. $179.50, less 
) walnut veneer cabinet. $142.50, less Radiotrons. walnut veneer cabinet. $285, less Radiotrons. Radiotrons, Also available with remote control. 
1ere 
es What a perfect gift... enduring... a Extra Features to Entertain You! 
1 the : mr . , 

: joy to all the family smeenthad day of the The new Radiola models offer all the 
2INg year! For so little money you simply can- 


with 
with 
and 


not buy more lasting enjoyment! 


What an amazing instrument—this sen- 
sational new Radiola Super-Heterodyne! 
So highly perfected that the inventor of 





latest features for home entertainment. 
Thecombination radio-phonograph model 
affords all the fun of home-recording— 
allows you to make actual records of your 


own voice! Remote control enables you 


1d of radio— Marconi himself —has called it to change stations from your favorite 
ched “a great advanes in pallies.” chair! Tone color control permits you to 
iners Here is the finest home instrument that adjust tone to suit your own taste! 

ters ever carried the RCA trademark... the a 

otual most highly perfected instrument that Never Before Such Value! 
ental the world’s greatest radio engineers and Four years ago Radiola Super-Heterodyne 
th of RCA’s vast resources can build... the cost $570. Today you can have a far su- 
on result of a 7-year development of the Saati Mins Thadienensh. Beuatte the ten grin, ie perior, infinitely more beautiful model 


AU 


Super-Heterodyne by the recognized 
leader of the industry. 


The new Radiola meets modern broad- 
casting conditions perfectly. The govern- 
ment has assigned to each broadcasting 
station a broadcasting channel of a stand- 


ard 10-kilocycle width. The new Radiola 
is so expertly designed that it receives 


new 48 is the finest tuned radio frequency instrument 
in Radiola history . . . in a trim, compact cabinet 
« « » ideal for homes where space is particularly val- 
uable . . . a charming design . . . “‘trigger-touch’’ sen- 
sitivity . . ., gorgeous tone . .. sharp selectivity ... 
tremendous power . « » screen-grid, 4 circuits, 7 tubes. 


Unless itbears mark, it isnot 


for $142.50, less Radiotrons. 

And then at $112.50 there is the new 
screen-grid model 48—the finest tuned 
radio frequency instrument in Radiola | 
history—a full fledged, screen-grid radio 
cleverly contained in a compact cabinet. 


See your Radiola dealer today. He’s a 


Sollf. all of the program in the full width of sae ounces dependable merchant selling the world’s 
ener the channel—no more—no less. Hence most dependable musical instrument— 
ttle the remarkable tone quality, the startling the Radiola. Insist upon the RCA trade- 
w York realism, the exceptional freedom from : ae 
hicago overlapping, interference, noise and die mark—a guarantee of lasting satisfaction. 
Seattle tortion...no wonder that this sensational RADIOLA DIVISION 

id, Ore. 


—_ 
nber 24 


instrument is the fastest selling radio in 
RCA Radiola history! 





RCA Victor Company, Inc., Camden, N.J. 
Subsidiary of the Radio Corporation of America 
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Kien eral 


The Refrigerator with the money-saving Monitor Top—What a glorious 


(Rhectric / ) 


gift for a woman to receive—and how very easy now for a man to give! 


~ HE General Electric Company has made 


it easy for you to make this Christmas 

the merriest of all. You can give her 

a General Electric Refrigerator so easily 

that your pocketbook will scarcely feel it. 

With our convenient time payment plan, a 

few dollars in cash will deliver one on Christ- 

mas Eve, so that the ice cubes will be frozen 
when she looks in the trays in the morning. 

Three hundred and sixty-five days a year this 

glistening white refrigerator will ease the burden 

of her daily tasks—freezing delectable frosty 

dishes—keeping food fresh—saving her steps 
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—and time—and money. Throughout the 
years, it may be trusted to render its faithful 
service with unfailing dependability. 

A gift of beauty, of luxury, of convenience, 
usefulness, economy—what an appropriate gift 
for a woman to receive! What an ideal gift for you 
to select as an expression of true regard! 

Easy time payment plan—General Electric 
Refrigerators can be purchased on our conve- 
nient installment plan. Drop around at the 
nearest showroom or write for illustrated book- 
let, terms and prices. Address Sec. H-12B, Elec- 


tric Refrigeration Dept., General Electric Co., 
Hanna Bldg., 1400 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening on a nation-wide N. B. C. network. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


REFRIGERATOR 


NIGHT 


BEFORE 
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The solemn peace and 
quiet of this beautiful 
Sanctuary of the Chapel 
of Fordham University 
begins with the floor. It 
is Zenitherm. So are the 
risers and stair-treads.To 
the eye Zenitherm has 
all the richness of marble 
with theaddedadvantage 
of being fesilient under 
foot and “warm” to the 
touch. 

Emile G. Perrot 

Architect 

New York and 

Philadelphia 












Se is probably the most versatile material of 
its kind in existence. Its special properties make it ideal 
for both floors and walls. It can be used out of doors, as well as 
indoors. §1f a handsome floor in conventional or specially de- 
signed pattern is desired, Zenitherm offers exceptional advan- 
tages. If a distinctive wall treatment is needed, Zenitherm 


4 

| answers these requirements perfectly. §Today, Zenitherm is 
used in America’s finest homes, apartments, clubs, offices and 

| public buildings—but its advantages are such that it is being 

. ZENITHERM constantly “discovered” for other types of installations. § Zeni- 

, 5 used therm is a fabricated material which resembles some fine Italian 

‘ marble—yet it is sawed, nailed, and worked like wood. It is 


IN: waterproof and fire resisting. Age and exposure to the ele- 


Hom 4 «ee : 
iotmaente ments only serve to add to its durability. And Zenitherm offers 


- ubs a choice of twenty-one delightful, 

Banks <a 
2 Stosels harmonizing colors. May we send 4 / . 
. Theatres you descriptive literature? fA abe B 


Department Stores 
- CHAIRMAN 


- Executive Offices 
For Walls and Floors M 


Schools and Colleges 
ZENITHERM COMPANY, inc., KEARNY, N. J. 


FOR: } 
; New Construction 
Remodeling 
Redecorating 
Beautifying | 
110 EAST 42nd STREET ee oe NEW YORK, N. Y. 









PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO & BOSTON & SAN FRANCISCO bo DETROIT 















The trend in letterheads is to color 
—and to Caslon Bond. Caslon’s 
twelve pure colors* provide a wide 
range of color choice. But color, 
alone, carries nobody’s message, 
and the wise purchaser probes be- 
neath the skin—for quality. Honesty 
and competency in manufacture 
has made Caslon Bond a national 
standard for performance on the 
printing press, the multigraph, the 


typewriter. Caslon colors attract, 


but it’s Caslon quality that delivers 


a firm, crisp letter at the other end 


of the mail route. 


* and Caslon Standard white 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
MUNISING, MICHIGAN 


Caslon Bond is NOT an ex- 
pensive paper. It can be used 
freely for all purposes. “The 
Chart of Bond Paper Value” 
is free to business executives. 
This new portfolio contains 
samples of distinctive letter- 
heads and office forms, and 
demonstrates advertising 


printing on colorful Caslon. 


(Re ees Sapna sn ER SRR NA AAI FOS 
The Munising Paper Company 
Dept. 211, Munising, Michigan 

Please send “The Chart of Bond Paper Value” 
to the address shown on the attached letterhead. 


Name- 
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| York newspaper. 
| devoted to 
| dozen 
| pression,” 


TIME 


Good Intentions 
Sirs: 

lt is said that you can talk a man into a hos- 
pital and out of it again. . 

It may also be said that you can talk business 
into a blue funk. And that is what many news- 


| papers seem to be trying to do. 


me a recent issue of a New 
Its first three pages are largely 
signals of distress. More than a 
headlines call attention to “business de- 
“jobless,” “the homeless,” etc. 

I am all for helping those who need help dur- 


I have before 


| ing these trying times, but I can conceive of no 
worse way of doing so than by creating the fear 
| psychology most newspapers are doing so much 


| has done more harm than good. 


to engender. 

Why can’t the newspapers see through the fog 
and glimpse the lighthouse beyond? This great 
country of ours has gone through dozens of de- 
pressions and ‘emerged from, every one of them 
richer and stronger than ever before. According 
to all reports, we are far richer today, even 
during this low-tide of business, than at any 
high-tide previous to the War. 

B. H. Nam 
rhe Namm Store 

Office of the President 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Many an expert sociologist agrees with 
President Namm that the vast publicity 
given to employment-and-charity drives 
Inten- 


tions, of course, were to do good.—Eb. 
o— = 


Payment to Soldiers 


| Sirs: 





I have never before felt impelled to write a 
letter to Trme on any subject during the six 
years I have been a regular subscriber and an 
avid reader of your magazine. I would, how- 
ever, like to see more letters and articles on the 
subject of paying the Adjusted Service Certifi- 
cates to veterans in the near future (TIME, 
Nov. 10, Dec. 8). 

I saw 21 months overseas service. 


While not 


| in want, the payment of the “Bonus” at this 


time would assure the realization of a modest 
financial program which was interrupted by my 
wife’s death a year ago. I still have two young 
daughters to provide for. World War veterans 
in Detroit and Michigan believe that the imme- 


| diate payment of the Adjusted Service Certifi- 


cates is warranted. Many veterans and their 
families are in dire need and the cash they 
would receive from the government would cer- 
tainly go into immediate circulation. This should 
help considerably in alleviating distress during 
this period of depression and, in the opinion of 
many, hasten the return of prosperity. 

The payment of the Adjusted Service Certifi- 
cates is a “Timely” subject. 

GILBERT A. Brooks 

Detroit, Mich. 

Time will print no more letters on this 
subject unless it is taken up by Congress 
Best financial opinion is unanimous that 
to raise and pay to veterans $2,775,000,- 
ooo would retard, not hasten prosperity. 
Rather, let the people who now have the 


$2,775,000,000 spend it instead of hoard- 


| ing.—Ep. 


Byrd Brother v. Lindbergh In-Law 
Sirs: 

“Ohio’s Bulkley” does appear a strong pros- 
pect for the next Democratic Presidential nom- 
ination (Time, Nov. 24), but even stronger 
looms Virginia’s famed ex-Governor Harry Flood 
Byrd. No cigar chewer, no derby hat donner, 
nor “thumbs-in-the-vest politician,” he is known 
everywhere for his progressive administration 
of the “Old Dominion,” his loyalty to party, 
his cleanliness in politics, his far-sightedness and 
greatly for his LEADERSHIP in bringing Vir- 
ginia to the front. 

Throughout the South Harry Flood Byrd is 
considered No. 1 prospective nominee—his ex- 
cellent record commands attention. Recent group 
meetings in Virginia, Carolinas, and _ other 
near-by states have ofttimes heard his name 
mentioned again and again. Last century—1832 

-Southerner Andrew Jackson, Tennessee-DE M- 
OCRAT, began his second presidential term. 
History repeats, they say, and the South is 
strongly coming forward. Who knows? 

Suggestion has been made that Republican 
Morrow oppose Democrat Byrd. Able campaign- 
ers would be son-in-law Colonel Lindbergh and 
Admiral (brother) “Dick”? Byrd. The heavens 
would rain showers of political circulars. Cer- 
tainly this would be a great elevation from the 
present “scandalous” polit’cs. 

FRANK C. LARRABEE, Jr. 

Martinsville, Va. 


Ugh, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Time’s selection of ‘“Ohio’s Bulkley” for spe- 
cial advertising (Time, Nov. 24) makes some 
people think Time has not heard of the ‘Ohio 
Gang,” who were to Ohio as a mother of presi- 
dents, what the Civil War was to that other 
mother of presidents—Virginia. .. . 

There are other potent likely dark horses for 
TIME to put forward. But not from oily, slimy, 
Ohio, ugh! 

James W. FARMER 

Washington, D. C. 


Virginia 8, Ohio 7 
Sirs: 

In your article on Robert Johns Bulkley, 
Time, Nov. 24, p. 15, end of second paragraph, 
you have the sentence: “And is not Ohio the 
Mother of Presidents?” 

The writer (a subscriber to Trme) has been 
unable to decide whether this statement is the 
result of unfortunate ignorance, carelessness, or 
whether it is merely bait. Be the answer what it 
may, Time might have been magnanimous 
enough to word the sentence: “And is not Ohio 
a Mother of Presidents?” 

Basis for this tirade: Virginia has given 8 
presidents, Ohio 7; the former Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Monroe, Wm. Henry Harrison. 
Tyler, Taylor, and Wilson: the latter Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, Ben. Harrison, McKinley, Taft 


and Harding. 
James R. V. DANIEL 
Richmond, Va. 


A Racket ? 

Sirs: } 
Under head of “Doak opposed for Cabinet,” 

I find the following: The American Federation 





| ‘Bheereis 
only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 


ADDRESS ___ 





Roy E. Larsen 


CrrcuLATION MANaGeErR, Time, Inc. 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 
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Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Bridge, Harrisburg, Pa. Sidney Fuller Ross 
and William Gehron, Architects. Junn E. Greiner, Consulting Engineer. 
Gray India.a Limestone, (Pnoto Pennsylvania Department of Highways. ) 


Pennsylvania’s 


War Memorial 


is of Indiana Limestone 









HE Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Bridge at 

Harrisburg, a massive stretch of masonry which 
is Pennsylvania’s memorial to her fighting men of 
all wars, was dedicated on August 22nd. 

Indiana Limestone from the famous Dark Hollow 
quarry of Indiana Limestone Company was used for 
facing this structure, proof anew that architects 
recognize this fine-grained, light-colored stone as 
standard for important engineering as well as 
architectural projects. 

The 268,000 cubic feet of Indiana Limestone re- 
quired were fabricated in Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany’s mills. The size of the job is indicated by the 
fact that six freight cars were used to transport the 
single carved eagle shown here. 

Indiana Limestone Company . . . the largest pro- 
ducer of cut stone as well as the largest quarry 
operator . . . has been awarded practically every 
major limestone contract in recent months and has 
supplied the stone for almost ninety per cent of the 
limestone buildings throughout the country. 

If you areinterested in learning more about the Har- 
risburg Bridge, write for an illustrated bulletin just 


issued which gives more complete information. Ad- One of the two eagles which top the pylons at west end of bridge. Each eagle 
Co . : consists of 35 pieces of Gray Indiana Limestone and weighs 392,500 pounds 
dress Dept. 2278, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. ee — 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 


IT REALLY ISN'T HARD 
TO GET A PRESENT 


FOR A CHILD 


For over half a century 
St. Nicholas has been the 
most loved children’s 
magazine, a medium of 
help and happiness to 
millions of youngsters. 
You can give this same 
joy to some child or 
children now, easily and 
inexpensively. Where 
else could you spend so 
little—and give so much? 


YOU CAN BUY THIS 


FINEST GIFT...RIGHT 
AT YOUR DESK! 


The difficult problem of gifts for the son or the 
daughter—the nieces or nephews—the juvenile 
cousins—the children of friends—you can solve 
it for all, in a moment, do all the shopping with- 


out leaving your desk. 


A gift subscription to St. Nicholas is the easiest 
present to buy—and the best to give. It brings 
to the children hours of sheer enjoyment, leads 
them over enchanted trails of adventure, romance 
and achievement. Best of all, it isn’t ever dis- 
carded and forgotten; it renews and repeats itself, 
bringing the thrill of Christmas into each month 


of the coming year. 


It’s getting close to Christmas, and we'll need 
time to send the card that notifies the child of 


your gift; won’t you fill out and mail your check 


and the coupon—today ? 
¢ ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE + 


For Boys and Girls 9 to 16 years old 


Subscriptions: One year, $4.00; two years, $6.50; additional one year 
subscriptions, $3.00. 


pS eC ill, ll a a il di i ll MI 


St. Nicholas Magazine, Subscription Department, 932 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send St. Nicholas to 
(1 year $4.00; 2 years $6.50; 
add. 1 year Subs. $3.00 each) 


and address 


Recipient’s =) And gift card from: /Donor’s =? 


and address 


Put additional names on a separate sheet. 
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| of Labor will oppose the appointment as Secre- 
| tary of Labor of W. N. Doak of the Brotherhood 


of Railway Trainmen or any man not a member 
of its organization. No regard for the qualifica- 
tions of Mr. Doak, no consideration of the in- 
terests of Labor in general, no regard for the 
opinion of the President, who must have given 
these points considerable thought. 

Now this quotation seems to me in favor of 
racketeering, if racketeering describes the use of 
any power you may be able to command 
(whether the power of an organization or of a 
sawed-off gun) to contro! an individual, without 
regard to his rights, or the rights of the com- 
munity. It may be Al Capone, or it may be the 
American Federation of Labor—the principle in- 
volved seems the same. 

Mary ANDERSON 

Grosse Ile, Mich. 

The A. F. of L. may be guilty of abuse 
of power. Nevertheless Trme would not 
call it racketeering. Racket, racketeer, 
racketeering, are, in TIMe’s estimation, 
serious words the meaning of which ought 
not to be emasculated by indiscriminate 
use. Racketeering is a form of organized 
crime against which U. S. society is tempo- 
rarily helpless. It differs from non-violent 
abuse of power at least as much as a lie 


| differs from a “weasel” or as much as 


embezzlement differs from an over-shrewd 
trick of finance. Therefore TIME restricts 
the use of the word racket to mean an 
operation in the Capone manner. Between 
Alphonse (‘‘Scarface Al’’) Capone and the 
A. F. of L. there is a difference.—Ep. 


ss 


Mosquitoes on Skates 


Sirs: 


Time, Nov. 24, under heading GERMANY, 
“Black Tom,” p. 24, col. 2, says: 

“With thunderous roar... blasts rocked 
lower New York City ... killed four men, de- 
stroyed $45,000,000 worth of property on Jan. 


Eat Sl ee 


“This was the famed ‘Black Tom Disas- 
ne 
“In Manhattan, private Detective Ervin J. 
Smith . . . recalled he was hired to investigate. 

. Said he . . .: ‘The watchmen were both- 
ered by New Jersey mosquitoes that infested the 


| swamp land about Black Tom. They had built 


. a smudge fire to drive them off.’ ” 
Query: Did the mosquitoes wear ice skates? 
History or natural history wrong? 
J. L. W. HENNEY 


Bexley, Ohio. 


Sirs: 
Although I consider myself one of the elder 


| subscribers of Time this is my initial effort at 


criticism or commendation. There have been 
many temptations toward self expression, all of 


| which have been stifled by silent chuckling ap- 
| preciation of Time’s peerless worth. . 


I am a native of much-maligned Jersey and 
have had broad and sometimes too painfully 
intimate acquaintance with its mosquitoes. With 
such a background of experience it is straining 


| credulity too far for me to believe that it was 


necessary to use smudge fires in January. In 
defense of my native state, may I not hope that 
this erroneous libel can be corrected. 
C. H. SHARPE 
Asst. Works Manager 
American Welding Co. 
Carbondale, Pa. 


TIME erred in date-history: the explo- 


| sion occurred on July 30, 1916.—Ep. 


—— 


St. Joseph ’04, ’11 
Sirs: 

To Time’s usually accurate, always alert staff 
two gentle digs for recent errors. The [Press 
section (Time, Dec. 1) mentions Commonwealth 
and America as leading Catholic journals. Quite 
so, but unless one lisps Editor Michael Wil- 
liams’ magazine is Commonweal. 

Both precedent and alphabetical arrangement 
would seem to dictate mentioning America first 
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Like a BASS VIOL.. 


buff makes the 


best background @ii, 
wi Yo 


Lo? 


Whi prove gd COLUMBIAN from your printer or stationer. They come in 


UST as a bass viol makes an 

oD ideal “background” for the 

orchestra, so does the buff color 

of Improved Columbian Clasp Enve- 

lopes make the best base for a color- 
printing job. 

Buff soils less easily than white. Being 

a neutral color, it harmonizes with any 

_ additional color you use. And instead of 

“killing” or spoiling the contrast of addi- 

tional colors — as many standard color-bases 

do — buff heightens their effect and really adds 


another color. 


Buy Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes 


thirty-two stock sizes. 


CLASP ENVELOPES We make all types of quality envelopes. 


EIGHT REASONS WHY THE 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 
Extremely tough, flexible stock ... Scotch 
seams; they never give . .. malleable 
metal clasp—anchored at all points 
through double thickness of paper... 
flap-hole reinforced with patch that al- 
ways lines up with clasp ... name and 
size number on lower flap... 32 stock 
sizes... buff color enhances any other 
colors you use. 


Next time you buy envelopes for any purpose, 


look for the U. S. E. Quality Slip in the box. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 
COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturer of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





Weeks of careful 


investigation 


before he bought 
a $500 Oil Burner / 


Without 


a second thought . . . he 
invested $10,000 on a tip! 


OW much oil would it con- 
sume? Was it noiseless? Safe? 
Completely automatic? Be- 

fore a penny went into this new heat- 
ing plant for his home he carefully 
investigated the burner, its manufac- 
turer, its competitors. 

But—without one real jot of infor- 
mation he staked ten-thousand hard- 
earned dollars on securities ‘‘a friend 
recommended”’. Did he check up on 
the past, present and future of the 
company? Investigate earnings, book 
value, prior obligations? Find out 
about. its management? Hardly a 


second thought about these fundamen- 
tal yardsticks of value. Yet he calls 
himself a conservative investor. 

On every hand this sort of “‘invest- 


ing” goes on . . . with its inevitable 


losses and disappointments. Yet, all 
the while, there is a proved, inexpensive 
way to safety of principal and certainty 
of reasonable profits, used by 18,000 


clients . . . Moody’s Service. 


Banks and trust companies employ 
Moody’s to safeguard their invest- 
ment accounts. Insurance companies, 
investment bankers, investment trusts 
and executors of large estates come to 
us for impartial analysis and unpreju- 
diced judgment of their holdings. And 
in hundreds of cases each month we 
help these “‘professional investors” to 
broaden diversification, increase yields 
and guard against impending losses. 
This experience can probably help you 
in selecting and protecting your own 


security investments. 


Understand, please, that we are not 


oracles. We have no tips, inside infor- 
mation or short-range prophecies on 
which quick speculative profits can be 
made. What we can do for you depends 
entirely on who you are, what you 


now hold and what objective you have. 
If you will write in confidence, we 
will gladly tell you how much Moody’s 
Service can help you. No cost or obli- 


gation, of course. 


MOODY'S INVESTORS SERVICE 


-JOHN MOODY, President 
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since this Jesuit-edited review was a widely read 
expression of Catholic opinion years before 
Commonweal (directed by Catholic laymen) be- 
came its respected associate. 

Like many an able priest and layman, the 
Rev. Wilfred Parsons, S.J., present editor of 
America, is a proud boast of small but culturally 
potent St, Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, where 
Editor Parsons, ’06, had a brother, Rev. Robert 
A. Parsons, S.J., who is the pitiless but popular 
dean. 

For your future reference, a correction on an- 
other St. Joseph’s man, the Rev. Dean Parsons’ 
classmate, the Rev. Aloysius Hogan, S.J., (also 
’rr) newly appointed president of Fordham Uni- 
versity, who studied abroad later at Cambridge 
and not at Oxford as Trme’s otherwise excellent 
and well informed announcement of his appoint- 
ment states (Time, Sept. 22). 

Leo RrorDAN 

P.S. Although numbering nearly 500 priests 
among her alumni, including three bishops, two 
college presidents, St. Joseph’s, like other Jesuit 
colleges (Fordham, Holy Cross, Georgetown, the 
four Loyolas, etc.) is no seminary. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

en 
Appendicectomy 
Sirs: 

In your search for the correct & ideal word, 
why print appendectomy (as in your issue of 
Nov. 24) when appendicectomy avails? 

With no apologies. 

Jor STICKLER 

Boston, Mass. 


a Coen 


Elizabeth The Queen 
Sirs: 

Regarding Time’s review of Elizabeth The 
Queen your reviewer found a “sabre-rattling 
pageant, long-winded dialog, and Lynn Fontanne 
speaking her lines so loudly and deeply that the 
effect was not unlike a small child trying to imi- 
tate her grandfather.” (Time, Nov. 17.) 

J. Brooks Atkinson of the New York Times 
thought the same production to be “a magnifi- 
cent drama, the dialog of notable beauty with 
a stimulating quality, and Lynn Fontanne acting 
with a sterling grandeur.” 

Some readers were probably dissuaded from 
seeing the play as the result of Trme’s evaluation. 
Had they been aware of Mr. Atkinson’s ap- 
pra‘sal they might have attended. 

M. Lovux 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Had the reviews of other Manhattan 
newspaper critics been consulted, it would 
have been found that John Mason Brown 
of the New York Evening Post said of 
Elizabeth The Queen: “. . . The Lunts 
outdistanced not only the material with 
which they were working but also all those 
who stood near them on the stage... . 
Even so... Elizabeth The Queen re- 
mains on the whole a somewhat negative 
and negligible play, or at least an incom- 
plete one.” 

Nevertheless, the play is a huge success 
and much admired by intelligences great 
and small.—Eb. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Niven Busch 
Jr., Laird §S. Goldsborough, E. D. Kennedy, 
Parker Lloyd-Smith, Myron Weiss. Weekly Con- 
tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, David Carter, 
Washington Dodge II, Mary Fraser, Albert L. 
Furth, Wilder Hobson, David W. Hulburd Jr., 
Alan Jackson, Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthews, 
Frank Norris, Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. 
Schwind, Fred Smith, Dorothea Spieth, 5S. 
Woolt. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Subscription rates: One year in the U. S. and 
possessions, also Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Domin- 
ican Republic, Haiti, Spain and South America, 
$5.00; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. , 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circu- 
lation Manager, 350 East 22d Street, Chicago, III. 
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& The three great branches of iron and steel, greatest and most basic of all American indus- 
tries, together use 20% of the lubricants consumed in all the nation’s industrial plants. 


foremost .companies* in these three 


branches of America’s sreatest in- 


dustry use Gargoyle lubricants for 
their more important 


In these three branches of the 
great iron and steel industry, lubri- 
cation must meet exacting condi- 
tions of high temperatures, heavy 
bearing pressures, huge volume 
and great speed of uninterrupted 
production — and stringent cost 
requirements. 

Executives in any industry will 
appreciate the significant fact that 
in the face of such demands as 
these, Gargoyle lubricants and 
Vacuum engineering service 
have earned leadership in meet- 
ing the exacting needs of iron and 
steel producers and fabricators. 


* Companies of 5 million dollars assets and over 


VACUUM 


OIL 


If you are an executive who is cut- 
ting every possible cost to meet 
today’s marketing needs, you will 
be deeply interested in learning 
what economies Correct Lubrica- 
tion has achieved for other plants 


—and can probably do for you. 
Whatever your field of manu- 
facture, our 64 years’ world-wide 
experience in industrial lubrica- 
tion has covered many plants in 
your line. 

Your invitation to submit spe- 
cific information incurs no obli- 
gation. Vacuum Oil Company. 
Headquarters: 61 Broadway, New 
York. Branches and distributing 
warehouses throughout the world. 


COMPANY 


machinery 
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Sikeiecabam Oils 


The world’s quality oils 
for plant lubrication 


QUALITY BRINGS 


LEADERSHIP 
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HUDSON ESSEX 


invades a new field 





Extra Comfort 


... at no extra Cost 





Pullman Car 


sparkling beauty and brilliant performance too! rd Riding Comfort in 


This year, Hudson-Essex emphasizes Comfort. Ease 
of mind and hody for driver and passengers—for which 
you pay no premium. 


More powerful, smoother motors introduce greater rid- 
ing and driving comfort than you can imagine. They 
eliminate fatigue—usually caused by vibration. Stronger, 
rigid frames resist weaving. Improved spring suspen- 
sion smothers road shocks. Wider, deeper, well-sprung 
cushions further encourage luxurious relaxation. 


Hudson-Essex bodies are offeredas the most permanently 
silent coachwork that ever graced any aritomobile chassis. 
Rivets and welding remove the very causes of most 
body noises. Complete acoustical insulation achieves 
restful quietness never before found in cars anywhere 


near their remarkably low 
$875 


THE GREATER 


HUDSON 8 


Business Coupe 
(Couch $895) 
Other body models as attractively 


priced. Special equipment extra. 
All prices F. O. B. Detroit. 








OWNER-MANAGEMENT PERMITS EXCLUSIVE VALUE ADVANTAGES 


Owner-management enables Hudson-Essex to give you outstanding advantages 
in quality and price. The men who are now guiding its destinies have been with 
the company since its inception twenty-two years ago. Its department heads 
and principal distributors are its controlling owners. Their independence is 


Hudson and Essex 


prices. And you can ride all day without tiring—be- 
cause there is plenty of room to move about in! Head- 
room is greater. Leg-room is longer. Seats are roomy 
and full-size. 


These are comfortable cars to drive, too. Starting button 
is on the dash. Gears shift quickly and easily. Steering 
is almost effortless. Clutch and brakes respond to light 
pressure. Steering wheel and both front and rear seats 
are adjustable to your own personal convenience. 


In every detail, Hudson-Essex offers not only unusual per- 
formanceand thrifty economy—butalso, Rare Riding Com- 
fort and aristocratic appearance usually associated only 
with cars costing thousands of dollars more. Ask your 


dealer for a demonstration! 
$595 
THE NEW 


ESSEX six" 


Coach or Business 

backed by unusually large resources in capital and plant facilities. It enables Coupe 

Hudson-Essex to lead in design and engineering quality. It permits economies 

in manufacture and distribution that bring exceptional quality direct to the 
public at distinct price advantages. 





Other body models as attractively 
priced. Special equipment extra. 
All prices F. O, B. Detroit. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


For six months the vice governorship 
of the Philippines has been a_black- 
starred appointment on the White House 
job calendar. President Hoover first se- 
lected Nicholas Roosevelt, New York 
Times editorial writer. Filipino Politicos 
went into a frenzy of protest against’ him, 
on the ground that he had written hostile 
things about them. Rather than cause 
friction Mr. Roosevelt gracefully declined 
the appointment, took instead the post of 
U. S. Minister to Hungary (Time, Oct. 
6). Other candidates were studied, dis- 
carded. Last week President Hoover 
turned to Texas and found his man— 
tall, slender, greying-haired George 
Charles Butte of Austin. 

Born in California 53 years ago, the 
new Vice Governor was educated at Hei- 
delberg and Paris. He had special quali- 
ties to please his President: 1) he can 
speak Spanish fluently; 2) his service as 
Porto Rico’s Attorney General (1925-28) 
proved him a good colonial administrator: 
3) as dean of the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Texas (1923-24) and as a 
special assistant to the U. S. Attorney 
General (1928-30) he showed himself a 
scholarly lawyer; 4) though he was the 
Republican nominee when the Fergusons 
won the governorship of Texas in 1924, he 
was recommended to the White House by 
no less an ardent Democrat than Texas’ 
Senator Tom Connally. 

Porto Ricans proclaimed the good for- 
tune by Filipinos to get such a Vice Gov- 
ernor as Dr. Butte. Impressed, Politicos 
Quezon and Osmena in Manila announced 
that they were quite satisfied. President 
Hoover felt that he might well congratu- 
late himself. 


@ “We need to be more humble,” Presi- 
dent Hoover was told at Quaker meeting 
by Miss Muriel Lester, London slum 
worker. 

@ With his special message on the World 
Court written and ready to send to the 
Senate, President Hoover was informed 
that at least 20 Senators would oppose 
ratification of the Root Formula so stren- 
uously as to block any chance of action 
at this session. But the President was 
comforted to hear that a canvass of 2,036 
U. S. newspapers revealed 1,357 in favor 
of the World Court. 

@ Early one morning Mrs. Hoover mo- 
tored down to the Union Station, hid her- 
self behind the concourse grill while Boris, 
the President’s valet, went through the 
gate and down the platform. A _ long 
Pullman train. pulled in. Off hopped.a 
little girl and boy in fur-trimmed blue 
coats. Behind them came their mother 


and a nurse carrying their baby sister. 
Boris took each child by the hand, led 
them dancing and prancing back to the 
gate. There they spied Mrs. Hoover in 
hiding. ‘‘Grandmother!’ they whooped 
and rushed into her arms. 

Thus did the President’s grandchildren 
—Herbert III, 4; Peggy Anne, 5; Joan, 6 


International 
GEORGE CHARLES BUTTE 
Porto Ricans reassured the Filipinos. 


months—come to the White House for a 
long stay. A four-room nursery suite 
was ready for them on the top floor. 

@ A bride & groom were entertained at 
White House luncheon—Cinema Tsar 
Will H. Hays and the onetime Mrs. Jessie 
Herron Stutesman. 

@ Mrs. Henry Drought asked President 
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Hoover to attend the 200th anniversary 
celebration of the construction of the 
Spanish Governor’s Palace at San An- 
tonio, Tex. next March. Another Texas 
caller was National Republican Commit- 
teeman Rentfro Banton Creager, ‘‘Red- 
Headed Rooster of the Rio Grande.”’ 

@ Widespread is the Washington belief 
that Postmaster General Brown wants to 
succeed Charles Curtis as Vice President 
in 1932. Going to Cabinet meeting last 
week Vice President Curtis walked 
squarely under a ladder in the executive 
office lobby. ‘“‘General’”’ Brown carefully 
picked his way around it. : 

@ President & Mrs. Hoover gave their 
big “gold braid” reception to the diplo- 
matic corps. Hands shaken: 1,494. With 
a “Hello, Dolly!” and a “Hello, Alice!” 
Mrs. Edward Everett Gann and Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth also shook hands, 
made up their social precedence feud. 

@ Last week the Federal Farm Board re- 
ported thus on its wheat & cotton sta- 
bilization efforts: “The outcome was not 
all that had been hoped for.” Neverthe- 
less President Hoover asked Congress to 
give the Board another $150,000,000 to 
continue its experiment. 


THE CONGRESS 

Clock 

When the 71st Congress sat down Dec. 
1 for its final session, it had 70 working 
days ahead of it in which to do its essen- 
tial work and avert a special session of 
the 72nd Congress after March 4. Par- 
liamentary experts, familiar with the Ad- 
ministration’s program, listed 13 essential 
bills Congress must pass in its 70 days. 
Of these, eleven were appropriation bills 
to pay Federal running costs through fiscal 
1932. The other two were Unemployment 
Relief and Drought Relief. 

During: the first seven working days no 
essential bill was passed. 

Senate Work Done. 
the U. S. last week: 
@ Recommitted (59-to-21) a House bill 
to regulate interstate bus traffic (see p. 
13). 
@ Rejected (58-to-27) a resolution not to 
seat Pennsylvania’s Senator-elect James 
John Davis for his campaign expenditures 
(see p. 12). 
@ Heard Nebraska’s Senator Norris flay 
the steel industry for upping prices $1 per 
ton, Massachusetts’ Senator Walsh hint of 
a “conspiracy.” 
@ Adopted a resolution for a Department 
of Agriculture inquiry into cotton price 
declines and short sales. 
@ Passed and sent to the White House a 
bill defining “petty offenses” as those 
punishable by not more than six months 
in jail and $500 fine. 


The Senate of 
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@ Passed a House bill to increase slightly 
the pay of customs agents. 
@ Adopted a resolution appropriating 
$10,000 to send U. S. delegates to the 
Ninth International Dairy Congress at 
Copenhagen next July. 
@ Passed a House bill repealing 71 obso- 
lete sections of the Revised Statutes and 
Statutes at Large of the U. S. 
@ Passed a bill authorizing the expendi- 
ture of $30,000,000 to modernize the U. S. 
battleships New Mexico, Mississippi and 
Idaho in accordance with the London 
Naval Treaty. 
@ Confirmed the nomination of William 
Nuckles Doak to be Secretary of Labor.* 
House Work Done. The House of 
Representatives last week: 
@ Received a special message from Presi- 
dent Hoover requesting extraordinary un- 
employment relief funds (see p. 14). 
@ Passed the first supply bill, that for the 
Treasury & Post Office Departments total- 
ling $1,083,553,943 after rejecting (106- 
to-54) a Wet proposal to eliminate poison 
as an industrial alcohol denaturant. 
@ Passed an omnibus Civil War pension 
bill benefiting 675 persons. 


O 


Full House 


The long career of James John Davis as 
a Federal jobholder was punctuated last 
week by a 33-minute lapse into private 
citizenship. Resigning as Secretary of La- 
bor, the Senator-elect from Pennsylvania 
was delayed that length of time at the 
Capitol while North Dakota’s Senator Nye 
challenged his eligibility. The charge: 
more than $600,000 was spent to elect the 
ticket on which Mr. Davis ran. The Sen- 
ate’s prompt vote (58-to-27) to seat Mr. 
Davis gave Pennsylvania its full elected 
Senate representation for the first time in 
nearly four years. As Senator Davis took 
his seat, he felt he had achieved a prece- 
dent by transferring directly out of the 
Cabinet into the Senate.+ 

Not until next day did the delayed cre- 
dentials of New Jersey’s Dwight Whitney 
Morrow arrive so that the Senate’s roster 
of 96 might be completed. After taking 
the oath of office, onetime Morgan-Part- 
ner Morrow politely declined an assign- 
ment to the potent Banking & Currency 
Committee lest the cry of “Wall Street!” 
be raised. He took lowly places on the 
committees of Military Affairs, Labor, 
Post Offices, Public Buildings, Printing 
Senator Davis’ committees: Banking & 
Currency, Naval Affairs, Civil Service. 
Inter-Oceanic Canals, Manufactures. 

Senator Morrow refused to talk to the 
Press but newsmen in the gallery had no 
trouble hearing his first official word in 
the Senate, a clear and significant NO, as 
he split with the Old Guard and voted 
against recommitting an interstate bus 
regulation bill (see p. 13). 


*Last week William Green, whose American 
Federation of Labor President Hoover had 
overridden in making the Doak appointment, 
declared: “We regard tke incident as closed—for 
the present, at least.” 

+The precedent was not set by James John, 
however, but by another Davis. On March 4, 
1857 Mississippi’s Jefferson Davis stepped into 
the Senate out of President Pierce’s Cabinet, 
wherein he was Secretary of War. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Virgin Island Bulls 


The Virgin Islands are govérned by the 
Navy Department. Present Governor is 
Captain Waldo Evans, U. S. N. retired, 
who distinguished himself while Wartime 
commander of the U. S. S. New Orleans 
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International 


GOVERNOR WALDO EVANS 


“WE KNOW THAT BULLS DO NOT 
GIVE MILK.” 


and St. Louis by transporting and es- 
corting troops and supplies to Europe. He 
is round-faced, square-shouldered, out- 
spoken. Virgin Islanders like him. A 
month ago he wanted some livestock for 
his dominion. Last week some of the cor- 
respondence which occurred during the 
transaction was made known. Said the 
Governor of the Virgin Islands to the 
Chief of Naval Operations: 

WOULD BE GLAD TO HAVE FOR 
ST. CROIX ONE MILKING SHORT- 
HORN BULL OLD ENOUGH FOR 
SERVICE AT EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, ... ONE HOLSTEIN BULL 
MILKING STRAIN, TWELVE SINGLE 
COMB WHITE HENS OR PULLETS 
AND TWO SINGLE COMB WHITE 
LEGHORN COCKERELS. HOGS NOT 
NEEDED. 

Replied the Chief of Naval Operation 
to the Governor of the Virgin Islands: 

NAVY DEPARTMENT IS HAVING 
DIFFICULTY FINDING A MILKING 
BULL. NUMEROUS FARMERS WHO 
HAVE BEEN INTERVIEWED INSIST 
THAT THERE IS NONE SUCH. 
THERE IS IN PRINCE GEORGES 
COUNTY MARYLAND A BULL WITH 
A TENOR BELLOW, BUT IT DOES 
NOT GIVE MILK, IN ANNE ARUN- 
DEL COUNTY A MILCH COW OF 
VERY COMBATIVE DISPOSITION. 
WOULD EITHER OF THESE DO? 

Protested Governor Evans: 

WE KNOW THAT BULLS DO NOT 
GIVE MILK GUT WHAT WE ASKED 
FOR WAS TWO BULLS OF THE MILK 


BREED THAT IS BULLS BRED 
FROM COWS GIVING LARGE QUAN- 
TITIES OF MILK AS ARE OFTEN 
MENTIONED IN AGRICULTURE 
AND STOCK LITERATURE AND 
WHICH MAY BE EASILY EX- 
PLAINED BY DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

The Department of Agriculture hast- 
ened to clear up the matter, explained that 
there are “dairy bulls,” “beef bulls,” ‘dual 
purpose bulls,” that what  sea-going 
Governor Evans wanted was a pair of 
dairy bulls. He got his bulls. 


FISCAL 
Cheapest Money 


How very cheap money has become in 
the U. S. was demonstrated last week by 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon in an- 
nouncing what interest rates the U. S. 
would pay on its mid-December borrow- 
ings. On a $150,000,000 issue of six-month 
Treasury certificates, Secretary Mellon 
offered only 139¢—an all-time record low. 
On a twelve-month issue of the same kind 
for $250,000,000 the rate will be 13%. 
The last similar issues carried 23% and 
24% rates. At the height of the specula- 
tive boom in 1929 the Treasury had to pay 
5%. These new borrowings will be used 
to retire short-term obligations yielding 
210% 

/O- 

Within three years some seven billion 
dollars worth of Liberty Loans at rates 
as high as 43% will become callable. 
Secretary Mellon in his annual report 
hinted at a major long-term refinancing 
operation at lower interest rates when he 
asked Congress to amend the Liberty 
Loan Act so as to authorize him to issue 
eight billions in new bonds. 


PROHIBITION 


In Darkest America 

While scores & scores of guests at Belle 
Livingstone’s “Mecca of Merriment” 
(Time, Nov. 10) drank, ping-ponged, 
played miniature golf and rigadooned one 
night last week, a group of determined 
individuals muscled their way past the 
doorman. One of them interrupted the 
orchestra, seized a megaphone and—as 
every one acquainted with the place had 
expected would happen some day soon— 
announced: “Ladies and gentlemen, the 
next number of the program will be a raid. 
The place is in the custody of the Federal 
Government.” 

Hostess Livingstone fled across her wee 
golf course, tried to get to one of the 
windows which she had prudently equipped 
with rope ladders to the street below. 
She was caught, jailed, later released on 
$2,000 bond. The entertainment over, the 
cheer confiscated, dismally the guests went 
home. 

It was not the first time that Belle 
Livingstone—who tells stories about her 
friends Theodore Roosevelt, Lord Kitch- 
ener, Edward VII, King Leopold of the 
Belgians—has run afoul of the National 
Prohibition Act. Last April her speak- 
easy on Park Avenue was padlocked; she 
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was released on bail. Although she did 
not know it, she was indicted on this 
charge fortnight ago. 

Her latest place—formally titled The 
Fifty-Eighth Street Country Club—was 
run along the same general lines as her 
Park Avenue establishment: $1 drinks, 
select clientele, open all night. It was an 
elaborate, three-storied affair, occupying 
the building once used by John Murray 
Anderson’s dancing school. 

Emerging from jail, Miss Livingstone 
explained that she did not own the place 
but had agreed to run it for $100,000 for 
“someone who lived in France,” remarked 
that she might write a book (she has 
already written two) called With Living- 
stone in Darkest America. Manhattan 
was mildly amazed at her temerity when 
it was reported that she had made no 
effort to distribute protection money. 


TRANSPORTATION 
The Rail Week 


Railroads made much Washington news 
last week. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission issued its annual report. Timing 
their outcry to coincide with the opening 
of Congress, rail executives announced 
their legislative demands for relief from 
“unfair competition.” Labor assembled to 
advance its six-hour-day program. The 
Senate killed legislation to regulate inter- 
state bus traffic. Pennsylvania R. R., dis- 
guised as a holding company, was ordered 
to drop its Wabash and Lehigh Valley 
stock in the interest of larger merger plans. 


I. C. C. Most startling, most impor- 
tant of the Commission’s eleven recom- 
mendations in its report was that for the 
repeal of the recapture clause of the 
Transportation Act of 1920. Under this 
provision the I. C. C. was authorized to 
take one-half of a carrier’s profits in ex- 
cess of 5.75% and deposit them in a Fed- 
eral fund for the use of weaker roads. So 
bitterly have the roads fought recapture in 
the courts (the famed O’Fallon case turned 
on it [Trme, May 29, 1929}) that the 
Commission has collected only a scant 
$10,000,000 in ten years. Declared its re- 
port: 

“While logical, the recapture provisions 
are open to serious practical objections. It 
is difficult to make the fund really useful 
after it has been recaptured. .. . More 
important are the difficulties and dangers 
attendant upon collection. . . . The possi- 
bilities of litigation are almost without 
limit. The valuation incident to recap- 
ture will alone provide a sufficiently fer- 
tile field. 

“To state the matter baldly and frankly 
. . . litigation over questions of valuation, 
accounting and administration will arise in 
cases where the basic issue is whether or 
not, or to what extent, money shall be 
taken from carriers by the Government. 
. . . The result will be to establish in the 
course of this litigation certain principles, 
relative to valuation and the like which 
will have an unfavorable reaction on many 
broader phases of public regulation. . . .” 


The Commission’s report took notice 
of the roads’ declining revenues, cal- 


culated their net income available for in- 
terest and dividends in 1930 at “nearly 
33% less than for 1929. According to 
the Commission, this revenue drop was 
not wholly due to hard times. Declared its 
report: 


“A different and more threatening con- 
dition confronts the railroads ...a 








RAILROAD Logpyist THOM 


He beat the bus bill. 


steady lessening in the volume of passen- 
ger travel... . The prospect of a con- 
tinued expansion in freight business to 
offset the loss in passenger business is 
darkened by competition of water lines, 
pipe lines and trucks.” 

Executives. Competition by “water 
lines, pipe lines and trucks” was the major 
complaint of the Association of Railway 
Executives. Insisting that they faced their 
greatest emergency since 1920, the railmen 
compiled their demands upon Congress for 
legislative relief. The recapture repeal, 
they felt, would help some but they 
wanted much more. ; 

To draw up a program of legislation, 
the Association named a special commit- 
tee headed by its smart Washington coun- 
sel and able Lobbyist Alfred Thom. His 
job was to draft and somehow get Con- 
gress to pass bills which would: 1) com- 
pel oil companies to divest themselves of 
pipe lines which now compete with the 
carriers’ tank-car traffic; 2) put U. S. 
coastal shipping under I. C. C. jurisdic- 
tion; 3) permit, through a change in the 
Panama Canal Act, the railroads to oper- 
ate vessels also along the coast and in 
the Great Lakes; 4) impose strict inter- 
state regulation on truck and bus traffic 
but at the same time permit the roads to 
operate similar vehicles (see col. 3); 5) 
reduce Federal waterway developments 
competing with land carriers. 


Railmen also complained against rate 
reductions by the I. C. C. Executives of 
ten western lines jointly requested the 
Commission to postpone for another year 
its order cutting rates on grain and grain 


products. Southwestern carriers appealed 
to the Commission for assistance against 
the trucking of cotton (25 bales to the 
truck) from 300 miles inland to Texas 
ports. 

Labor. The five big railroad labor 
Brotherhoods (Locomotive Engineers, 
Railway Trainmen, Railway Conductors 
of America, Locomotive Firemen & En- 
ginemen, Switchmen of North America) 
and 16 smaller unions* were ready enough 
to help their bosses put through legisla- 
tion to reduce competition, but they had 
a demand of their own. They wanted 
their eight-hour work day reduced to six 
—and their wages left unchanged.+ Aid 
to Unemployment was their chief argu- 
ment (on Class I roads 1,747,816 were 
working during September 1929; 1,485,906 
during September 1930). 

Meeting in Washington this week at the 
call of David B. Robertson, B. of L. F. & 
E. president, railroad labor’s representa- 
tives prepared to agitate on a nation-wide 
scale. 

Last week the Brotherhoods petitioned 
the I. C. C. to compel the roads to install 
automatic stokers on all locomotives. 

Bus Bill. By a vote of 51-to-29 the 
Senate recommitted a bill for I. C. C. reg- 
ulation of bus traffic, which was equivalent 
to the bill’s defeat at this session. Michi- 
gan’s Senator James Couzens, the meas- 
ure’s Senate sponsor, charged that the rail- 
roads—i. e. Mr. Thom—had lobbied the 
bill to death after they had failed to get 
inserted a provision whereby they could 
unify their motor and steam passenger 
traffic. Declared Senator Couzens: “That 
prohibition of censolidation of railroads 
and bus lines was placed in the bill to pre- 
vent monopoly of passenger traffic by 
railroads. When the bill permitted con- 
solidations, they were for it. Now that the 
bill prevents it, they lobbied it to death.” 

Consolidations. Though Senator Cou- 
zens’ bill to “freeze” rail mergers pending 
an investigation of holding companies has 
never left committee, its influence has 
helped retard all consolidation moves. Last 
week the I. C. C took a step forward 
toward its own consolidation plan (TIME, 
Dec. 30). It ordered Pennsylvania R. R. 
to get rid of its 48% stock ownership in 
Wabash R. R. and 30% stock ownership 
in Lehigh Valley within six months. 
These holdings were valued at $106,592,- 
757. The I. C. C. declared that the Penn’s 
interest in these other roads was a viola- 
tion of the Clayton act. 

Pennsylvania R. R. claimed it bought 
into these roads for defensive purposes in 
1927 when eastern trunk lines were 
scrambling to enlarge their systems. 
Under the Commission’s merger plan the 
Wabash and Lehigh Valley would be joined 
in a separate system combining the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, Ann Arbor, Nor- 
folk & Western, Seaboard Air Line, West- 
ern Maryland, Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton, Pittsburgh & West Virginia. 


*Such as: Railroad Signalmen, Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers & Helpers, Railway Carmen, Fire- 
men & Oilers, Train Despatchers, Clerks & 
Freight Handlers, Express & Station Employes. 

tThe eight-hour work day was set by the 
Adamson Law (1916) under threat of a 
national rail strike. 
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INDUSTRY 
Shade Invoked 


Republicans never tire of reminding the 
country of the nation-wide depression 
which occurred during the first winter 
(1893-94) of President Stephen Grover 
Cleveland’s second term. Last week in 
Chicago, however, the shade of Grover 
Cleveland was invoked to help out an 
optimistic lottery scheme of Republican 
Mayor William Hale Thompson’s “to set 
the wheels of business going within 90 
days.” The Thompson plan: stores in 
Chicago and vicinity are to give away 
numbered tickets—bearing the portrait 
of Mayor Thompson—with every 25¢ 
purchase. Those who draw the winning 
tickets will receive prizes amounting to 
$1,000,000. Aware that the Post Office 
Department would consider his scheme 
illegal, said amazing Mayor Thompson: 

“I’m going to a medium who’s in touch 
regularly with the spirit of Grover Cleve- 
land. I'll tell the medium to get in touch 
with Grover Cleveland and I'll tell Cleve- 
land: ‘Grover, you were President of the 
United States during a hard-time period. 
We're going to have our drawing here in 
Chicago in our $1,000,000 prosperity 
drive. Now I want you to pick out the 
winning numbers.’ 

“Tl get the numbers through the 
medium who'll be in a trance, and I'll 
write them down on a piece of paper. 
And nobody but me will know what those 
winning numbers are.” 

Less occult was the manner in which 
the memory of Cleveland was recalled 
last week in Manhattan. Recalling the 
hard winter of 1893-94, said Jerome, 
grey-haired Major Domo and for 42 years 
an employe of smart Sherry’s restaurant: 

“On either side of the 6th Avenue en- 
trance to Central Park there was a soup 
kettle and there you could see long lines 
of people—men, women and little children 
—standing and waiting in six inches of 
snow. 

“All the good restaurants and hotels 
had many cancellations of dinners, balls 
and coming-out parties that had been 
planned. This season we, for one, haven’t 
had a single cancellation. And I haven't 
seen a soup kitchen anywhere. Even in 
1908, after the Roosevelt panic, there was 
more hardship than you can find now.” 

Meantime, the following took place all 
over the country as the nation’s relief 
organizations accelerated their pace in the 
race against human misery: 

@ In Washington President Hoover asked 
Congress for an extra $151,000,000 to pay 
wages on Federal works already au- 
thorized. While Democrats forgetful of 
their harmony pledges grumbled against 
giving him so much loose change with no 
strings attached, the House Appropriations 
Committee framed a bill for $110,000,000 
to be used on road building, waterways, 
flood control, etc., promised that the 
balance would be forthcoming in the rou- 
tine supply measures. 

@ In New York, John Davison Rocke- 


feller & son gave Chairman Seward Pros 
ser’s committee $1,000,000, providing 


200,000 days of work for the jobless. 
With Edward Stephen Harkness’s gift 
of $500,000, the committee’s total passed 
$4,000,000. This sum was what made it 


possible for little knots of men to be 
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Underwood & Underwood 
THE LATE STEPHEN GROVER CLEVELAND 


An amazing mayor will hire a medium. 


painting Central Park benches, digging 
sewers in The Bronx, performing clerical 
work in city hospitals, pitching manure on 
Park Avenue’s thin central strip of grass. 
Total thus employed: 17,300. 

@ New Orleans jobless began hawking 
Louisiana oranges on the streets. Man- 
hattan’s unemployed fruit vendors sold 
tangerines two-for-5¢. In Elizabeth, N. 
J., the idle sold celery. 

@ Duluth, whose plan has been organized 
in thoroughgoing fashion, card-indexed its 
unemployed, set them to sweeping brush 
out of the parks, repairing two naval ves- 
sels, building a municipal golf course. 

@ Patrick Cardinal Hayes ordered every 
pastor in the archdiocese of New York to 
add a prayer for relief in all masses where 
the rubric permits. 

@ In Minneapolis and St. Paul, the job- 
less paved streets, shovelled snow. 

@ Chicago cleaned up its alleys, hired 
hundreds to repair and extend the Lake 
Michigan breakwater. Many found work 
preparing the site of the 1933 World’s 
Fair. 

@ In San Francisco the idle planted grass, 
cleaned sand from streets, built roads, 
paths, cut fire-breaks in the woods. 
Women stitched at sewing centres. 

@ Kansas City, Mo. fixed it so that 400 
men would have 16 days a month cleaning 
streets, guarding public works, “doing 
something.” 

@ In Washington, the Department of 
State, having been ordered by the Presi- 
dent to issue no visas to immigrants who 
were likely to become public charges, an- 
nounced that the number of aliens ad- 
mitted to the land in October equalled 
only 13% of the quota. 


HUSBANDRY 
Drought Relief 


First defiance of President Hoover in 
the Senate last week came on drought 
relief legislation.* Though the President’s 
drought agents had recommended a $60,- 
000,000 measure last October, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture later whittled this 
estimate down to $25,000,000. Over Presi- 
dential protest the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture unanimously approved a bill 
to loan farmers the full $60,000,000 not 
only for feed and seed but also for food. 
Nor could President Hoover count on 
support from Senate Democrats on this 
issue because their leader, Arkansas 
Senator Robinson, dropping harmony, 
loudly announced for the larger figure. 
Declared he: 

“Who said $25,000,000 was enough? 
Some one down at the budget bureau who 
is only interested in economy and doesn’t 
know anything about it. I realize I’m 
precipitating an issue but it’s going to be 
raised.” 

Always more docile than the Senate, 
the House Agricultural Committee voted 
(12-to-6) in favor of $30,000,000 drought 
loans for feed & seed after squashing a 
$60,000,000 proposal of Louisiana’s Demo- 
cratic Representative Aswell. His com- 
ment: “The crookedest, cheapest political 
action I’ve ever had thrust in my face. 
. . . I thought I was dealing with honor- 
able gentlemen.” 

Meanwhile the G. O. P. moved to set 
up at Des Moines an “agricultural divi- 
sion” of its National Committee to try 
to win and hold the farm vote. 


eee ene 


No Chicanery at Chicago 

U. S. stockbreeders flocked to the 31st 
International Live Stock Show at the Chi- 
cago Coliseum last week in greater num- 
bers than ever before, officially assured 
that no tricky showmanship would be 
countenanced, that sound husbandry would 
prevail in the granting of awards. For the 
first time it became publicly known that 
for years certain breeders have been in- 
jecting their cattle with subcutaneous mat- 
ter (oils, paraffin) to fill out sags and 
wrinkles in their animals’ carcasses. Even 
Lucky Strike, last year’s grand champion 
steer, owned by 20-year-old Elliott Brown 
of Rose Hill, Iowa, who used his prize 
money to pay off the mortgage on his 
homestead (Trme, Dec. 16, 1929), was 
found when slaughtered to have had his 
hide lifted. Said Chief John R. Mohler 
of the Federal Animal Industry Bureau: 
“When such malpractices as these get to 
the point where our boys and girls, the 
farmers of tomorrow, begin to find them 
accepted, it is time to call a halt.” 

This year young Farmer Brown had no 
entry, but he led the grand champion, 
Jimmy, a coal-black Aberdeen Angus like 
Lucky Strike, into the prize ring. Aber- 
deen Anguses have won nine international 


*The Weather Bureau last week reported that 
the 1930 drought in the East and Midwest was 
“the most severe in the climatological history of 
the U. S.,”’ was able to give no “conclusive or 
comprehensive” explanation of its causes. 
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shows, more than any other breed. 
Jimmy’s owner is Banker J. Frank Mc- 
Kenny of King City, Mo. whose herds- 
man is Elliott Brown’s uncle. There was 
no chicanery about Jimmy’s championship. 
He was sold for beef at auction to the 
Breakers Hotel, Atlantic City, for $2,700, 
or $2.50 per lb. (Last year’s prizewinner 
was bought by Chainstoreman Jamés Cash 
Penney at $8.25 per lb.) 

Many a notable came to see the thou- 
sands of sleek porkers, fuzzy sheep, vel- 
vety kine, clucking fowl. Governor Em- 
merson of Illinois opened the poultry 
show, Chairman Legge of the Federal 
Farm Board came to preach his gospel of 
fattening stock on the nation’s surplus 
wheat, Mrs. John Hertz (Yellow Cab) 
showed a group of australorps, antipodean 
fowl, from her farm at Cary, IIl. 

It was a triumphal week for college- 
bred fauna. Purdue won with sheep of all 
breeds, also with Poland China, Berkshire 
and Chester White hogs; the agricultural 
school at LaFayette, Ind. won with lambs; 
so did Illinois; Iowa State Agricultural 
School had the best pen of Tamworth bar- 
rows; Wisconsin had the best Yorkshire 
barrows, Tamworth hogs. Other winners: 

Best Corn: Herbert C. Watson, Purdue- 
trained, of Tipton, Ind. 

Best Hay: George J. Sauerman of 
Crown Point, Ind. 

Healthiest Boy & Girl: William Ross 
Bodenhamer of Missouri, Marian E. 
Syndergaard of Iowa (see p. 53). 


UTILITIES 


New Commission 


The. Federal Power Commission, that 
small but potent dynamo of political dis- 
turbances, generated fresh currents of 
news last week when President Hoover 
appointed its five new members. Until 
Congress at its last session reorganized it 
on a full-time basis, this Commission was 
composed of the Secretaries of War, In- 
terior, Agriculture. Selected as chairman 
was big, wavy-haired George Otis Smith, 
since 1907 director of the Interior De- 
partment’s Geological Survey. Maine- 
born and Colby-graduated, Dr. Smith 
learned about water power from charting 
and gauging streams, selecting power sites, 
serving as technical adviser to the old 
Commission. His other activities have in- 
cluded a superpower survey of 1920 in the 
East, service on the U. S. Coal Commis- 
sion (1922-23), advice to the Federal Oil 
Conservation Commission, presidency of 
the American Institute of Mining & Met- 
allurgical Engineers and a trusteeship at 
the University of Chicago. 

Other Power Commissioners appointed: 
Frank R. McNinch, onetime mayor of 
Charlotte, N. C.; Ralph B. Williamson, 
Washington irrigation lawyer; Marcel 
Garsaud, member of the New Orleans 
Dock Board; Claude L. Draper, organizer 
and member of the Wyoming Public Serv- 
ice Commission. 

When these Power Commissioners’ 
nominations arrived at the Capitol, many 
a Senator bristled with innate suspicion. 
Opposition quickly developed to Mr. Mc- 
Ninch. By law his place on the Commis- 


sion must go to a Democrat. But Mr. 
McNinch, recommended by North Caro- 
lina’s “lame duck” Senator Simmons, 
helped lead the 1928 anti-Smith movement 
which turned his State Republican. Sen- 


Acme 
Dr. GEoRGE OTIS SMITH 
To him, all Power. 


ate Democrats doubted his Democracy, 
sought to question him on his 1930 vote. 

Another charge against Commissioner 
McNinch—which he loudly denied—was 
that he had covert connections with the 
Duke power interests and from them se- 
cured political funds, still unaccounted 
for, with which to combat the Brown 
Derby. 

Because of the power-&-politics nexus, 
all five Commissioners were ordered to 
appear this week before the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee to undergo a 
grilling. One prime question to be asked 
each appointee: Did he favor retaining 
Frank E. Bonner as executive secretary of 
the Commission? Secretary Bonner was 
accused of favoring private power com- 
panies by radical Senators who wanted the 
new Commission to dismiss him at once. 

What made Secretary Bonner persona 
non grata to this senatorial group was ex- 
emplified by him last week in a Manhattan 
speech to the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. There he declared that 
the Federal Government should “confine 
itself to a minimum of interference” with 
the water power industry and leave reg- 
ulation to the States. Prof. Guido Hugo 
Marx of Stanford University promptly 
flayed him for non-feasance of duty. 

Power also made the following Wash- 
ington news last week: 


Muscle Shoals. The House and Sen- 
ate deadlock on this legislative antiquity 
seemed near the breaking point. Reports 
spread that the House, which has long 
held out for private operation of the gov- 
ernment plant, would shortly be given a 
chance to vote directly on the Senate’s 
demand for Government operation. 

Trade Commission. The prolonged 
investigation of the “Power Trust” veered 


back to propaganda activities when George 
Power Co. was questioned about its pub- 
licity in behalf of private Muscle Shoals 
operation. Meanwhile the experts con- 
tinued to study bales of data on the finan- 
cial set-up of power concerns and holding 
companies throughout the land. 


Supreme Court. In an inconclusive 
decision in the Chicago telephone rate case 
which sent that seven-year-old controversy 
back to a lower Federal court for settle- 
ment, corporation lawyers thought they 
detected a significant inclination on the 
part of the High Court to widen the regu- 
latory powers of State agencies over local 
utilities doing an interstate business. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Lotos Man 

Four years before he was elected to his 
first public office (Governor of New Jer- 
sey), Woodrow Wilson made a remarkable 
address to the members of Manhattan’s 
erudite Lotos Club. Last week the Lotos 
Club again served as a forum for a No. 
1 Democrat—Owen D. Young. 

Not Mr. Young, as honor guest, but Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, the club’s presi- 
dent, gave the event a political twist. In- 
troducing Mr. Young as a “public serv- 
ant,” Dr. Butler said: “Whether a public 
servant receives office or not is accidental, 
and if that public servant does assume 
office by accident, it is as apt as not to re- 
duce a great deal of the public servant’s 
public service.” 

Though the gist of Mr. Young’s speech 
had to do with international War debts 
and leniency of creditor to debtor in hard 
times (see p. 16), it contained undertones 
such as might be found in the words of 
any presidential possibility. Excerpts: 

“We need to know more of the world 
as it is and to discard for ourselves, as we 
have for our daughters, the hoopskirts and 
false unfrankness of the crinoline age. 
. . . Our politics raises its petty barriers 
[the Republican tariff?] oblivious of the 
mighty forces which men have let loose 
upon themselves. .. . 

“Our economics are necessarily interna- 
tional because of our interdependence 
upon each other. Our politics are na- 
tional, increasingly so. . . . The forces are 
violent and imposing. . . . It is the uncer- 
tainty which political action threatens 
which paralyzes economic efforts in this 
world recovery. . . . Even economics may 
be willing to play a hand with deuces wild 
but it has not yet learned how to play 
when half the pack may be declared wild 
at any moment... . 

“Tf political forces must be guided by 
a vision of the unattainable, economic . 
forces must be guided always by a vision 
of the attainable. The problem of recon- 
ciling the two is the most immediate and 
difficult in the world.” 

An immediate result of the Young 
speech: political despatches from Wash- 
ington printed under such headlines as: 
AMAZING TREND TO OWEN YOUNG 
PRESIDENTIAL BOOM NURSED ADROITLY 
YOUNG BOOMED IN THE SOUTH 
SOME SENATORS PREFER NOTED FINANCIER 

TO ROOSEVELT AS 1932 POSSIBILITY 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Again Gold, Gold 


The dramatic drain of gold from the 
Bank of England into the Bank of France 
(Time, Dec. 1 et ante) continued last week 
at quickened tempo, reached $1,750,000 
daily. When $5,000,000 of virgin gold 
arrived in England from South Africa, the 
French snapped it up, contracted for an- 
other $5,000,000 shipment due this week. 
In London the price of gold was forced up 
to 85s 14d. per fine ounce,* the highest 
price since British currency went back 
onto a gold basis in 1925. 

In Paris the gold reserve of the Bank of 
France swelled to the largest total in his- 
tory, and circulation of French banknotes 
backed by this gold also enlarged to the 
maximum volume for all time: 75,950,- 
000,000 francs. With France and the U. S. 
continuing their joint dominance of three- 
fifths of the world’s monetary gold, atten- 
tion riveted upon the strange aquatic 
behavior of Governor Montagu Collett 
Norman of the Bank of England. 

Mr. Norman (with his valet) and the 
Bank of England’s recently acquired U. S. 
Economist Oliver Sprague (with his valet) 
boarded at Southampton the S. S. Bremen 
bound for New York. Already aboard was 
Governor George L. Harrison of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, fresh 
from a swing around Europe which in- 
cluded conferences with Governor Clem- 
ent Moret of the Bank of France in 
Paris and with President of the Reichs- 
bank Hans Luther in Berlin, whence he 
boarded the Bremen at Bremen. Seem- 
ingly there was to be a transatlantic 
Norman-Harrison conference. 

There was a trans-channel conference. 
But as the Bremen neared Cherbourg the 
two English valets were suddenly told to 
repack their masters’ belongings. The 
British liner Majestic was told to stand 
by at Cherbourg breakwater for the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England. 

When’ the Bremen reached Cherbourg 
breakwater a tug puffed out. Down, down, 
down an exciting rope-ladder climbed 
nimble Governor Norman, Economist 
Sprague and valets. The tug puffed over 
to the Majestic. Hand over hand, foot 
over foot, up another rope-ladder climbed 
masters & servants. The Governor of the 
Bank of England was returned to South- 
ampton safely by the Majestic, reached 
London just 22 hours after he originally 
left. 

Neither Governor Norman in London, 
nor Governor Harrison when he reached 
Manhattan, commented. But President 
William Graham of the British Board of 
Trade, a member of the MacDonald Cab- 
inet, delivered himself impulsively to a 
Laborite audience in Middlesborough. “I 
fervently hope,” he cried, “that American 
and British financial authorities will be 
able to arrive at an agreement in the em- 
ployment of gold reserves which will pro- 
vide on a sound basis a great credit struc- 
ture and so minister to the common 

*Equivalent to $20.71. On the same day a 


fine ounce of gold could be purchased in New 
York for $20.67. 
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recovery. That necessarily depends on the 
central banks. But the British Govern- 
ment is alive to the necessities of the 
situation.” 

Gold reserves in the U. S. were up to 
$4,500,000,000 last week, down in Britain 
to $750,000,000. The gold theory of the 
MacDonald Government (Time, Dec. 1) 
is that the “stupendous hoard” of gold in 
the U. S. and France has become “largely 
sterilized” and must be got somehow into 
“fecund international circulation” before 
British prosperity, world prosperity or 
even U. S. prosperity can return. 

Owen D. Young on Gold. Just back 
from Europe last week, Tycoon Owen D. 
Young addressed Manhattan’s famed 











International 
B. I. S. PresiweNt MCGARRAH 


No mere cash registrar he. 


Lotos Club in a manner which caused him 
to be mooted again for the White House 
(see p. 15). But Mr. Young also said 
things which made German editors leap 
joyously next day to the conclusion that 
he favors scaling down what Germany 
must pay under the Young Plan because 
of the increasing price of gold.* 

Said Tycoon Young, giving a discreet, 
humorous, personal twist to the awful and 
stupendyus problem which the Young Plan 
was devised to solve: 

“It is*.quite natural in times of de- 
preciated commodity and security prices 
that debtors should ask for a readjust- 
ment of their debts. I would be glad to 
do so myself. Unfortunately, it takes 
twice as many securities to pay my 
debts as it did when I incurred them. I 
could make a very good moral argument, 
if anyone would listen to me, that my 
debts should be reduced, but I would not 
expect to get a hearing unless my creditor 
was satisfied of my incapacity to pay. If 
he was, then it would be for the creditor 
to say, not for me, what he wished to do 


*Though the price of gold in terms of Bank 
of England paper is up only a trifle per ounce, 
the price of gold in raw materials is up many 
dollars per ounce. 


about it. And as between great nations, I 
should hope for a breadth of view and a 
sympathy of understanding, in dealing 
with problems of this kind, greater than 
an individual has any tight to expect from 
his own creditor. He, I found, is very 
hard-hearted. Let America not be so.’’* 

Gold and Gates McGarrah. Also in 
Manhattan last week was famed Gates W. 
McGarrah, president of the B. I. S. (Bank 
for International Settlements) at Basle, 
Switzerland, which has replaced the de- 
funct office for reparation payments in 
Berlin (T1ME, Sept. 23, et seq.). 

Switzerland has worked wonders with 
Tycoon McGarrah. When he reluctantly 
resigned as board chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York to go abroad 
and try to make the Young Plan work, no 
clam was closer, no Scotsman more cau- 
tious, dour. 

There was danger then lest reporters 
trap Mr. McGarrah into what could be 
construed as an admission that the B. I. S. 
might become “The World Bank,” the 
omnivorous big brother, the dread 
competitor of the central banks of the 
world’s nations. One short year ago pub- 
licists for the B. I. S. were successfully 
emplanting in the public mind that it 
would be ‘a cash register for German 
reparations” (Time, Nov. 25, 1929), not 
a competitor. 

All this the work of Tycoon McGarrah 
has changed. The “cash register” has be- 
come a brother and nobody minds, is 
growing bigger every day without exciting 
fear. “The public is all wrong about the 
B. I. S.,” said Tycoon McGarrah last 
week. “It imagines that the chief function 
of the institution is to collect German 
payments and distribute them to the 
debtor nations. This now amounts to only 
20% of the business of the B. I. S.” 

With the joy of a great man doing a 
great work that is fairly booming along, 
Gates W. McGarrah told guests at a 
bankers’ banquet that: 1) The B. J. S. 
may some day become the central deposi- 
tory for all the gold of all the world’s 
central banks; 2) Already the B. I. S. is 
actively co-ordinating the business of the 
central banks; 3) It is moving toward the 
position of a central, world agency for 
regulating international exchange; 4) At 
the time of the Hitler crisis in Germany 
(Time, Sept. 12 et seg.) the B. I. S. 
stepped in and supported the German 
mark. 

“Indeed,” concluded Tycoon McGarrah, 
“one of our principal functions is to assist 
exchanges in time of distress.” 


*Not a reference to the so-called ‘“Repara- 
tions Bonds” or “Young Plan Bonds” (German 
Government 5'%4s). Generous though the U. S. 
may be to the Allies (who owe her war debts), 
generous though they may be to Germany (who 
owes them Reparations), the German treasury 
is still pledged on a business basis to pay in- 
terest and principal to holders of these bonds 
who, like Mr. Young’s creditors, will doubtless 
prove “very hard-hearted.” The fact that 
German 5'4s have markedly declined (see p. 
19) means merely that there is some uneasiness 
lest Germany thumb her nose at ‘the _ hard- 
hearted ones, repudiate even her business obli- 
gations, and sink to the credit-ruined status 
of China or of a business man who said in dead 
earnest to his creditors: “I will not pay my 
debts.” 
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Cabinet Pick-Ups 

In course of falling down and picking 
themselves up last week were three 
European Cabinets: 

In France where new millions of gold 
are piling up every day (see p. 16) and 
where the unemployment question does 
not exist, everything was going so well last 
week that the sudden fall of Prime Min- 
ister André Tardieu’s Cabinet by the 
Senate could best be attributed to legis- 
lative pique. 

Only thrice before has the French Sen- 
ate felled a Cabinet: Herriot’s in 1925, 
Briand’s in 1913, Bourgeois’ in 1896. Last 
week M. Tardieu faced MM. Les Sen- 
ateurs backed by the prestige of a voie of 
confidence he had just won in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies by a majority of 64. The 
worst that could fairly be said against his 
Government was that he recently accepted 
the resignation of Minister of Justice 
Raoul Peret when it appeared that many 
years ago M. Peret was the attorney of 
M. Albert Oustric, French swindler jailed 
last month. Senator René Héry of the 
Democratic Left who led the attack on 
M. Tardieu adroitly made the most of 
this: 

“We want no scapegoats,” he cried. 
“This whole Cabinet must go. M. Tardieu 
has been compared with Napoleon. The 
comparison will be complete when he 
meets his Waterloo.” 

Just before the Senate voted seasoned 
observers thought that the French Cabinet 
would win through, for its members were 
not in fact tarred with the Oustric scandal. 
However go-getting “Napoleon Tardieu” 
has long seemed too much of “a young 
man-‘in a hurry” to many an aged Senator. 
Wire-pulling forces worked against him. 
His Cabinet fell by the close vote of 147 
to 139. 

The rest of last week was spent by 
M. Le Senateur Louis Barthou, 68, one- 
time Prime Minister (1913), author of 
The Prodigious Lover, a biography of 
Richard Wagner, in discovering that he 
could not form a cabinet. 

Since great Raymond Poincaré had 
already refused President Gaston Dou- 
mergue’s request that he again take the 
helm, no candidate seemed outstanding. 
Chances were even that M. Tardieu might 
again succeed himself as Prime Minister, 
as he did when his first Cabinet fell (Trme, 
March 10). 

In Austria the Fascist party (Heim- 
wehr) of Prince Ernst Rudiger von Star- 
hemberg, trounced at the last election 
(Time, Nov. 17), failed last week to make 
good their threat to seize the State by 
armed power. Amid perfect calm Dr. Otto 
Ender, one more henchman of Austrian 
boss-politician Monsignor Ignaz Seipel, 
assumed the Chancellorship. He did not 
re-appoint sword-rattling Prince von 
Starhemberg to His Highness’ former post 
of Minister of Interior, appointed no Fas- 
cist whatever. 

The last two Austrian chancellors are 
in the new Cabinet: 1) Dr. Karl Vaugoin 
(Seipel disciple, Chancellor during Octo- 
ber & November) as Minister of War; 2) 
Dr. Johann Schober (no Seipel disciple, 
creator of the Austrian Republic’s efficient 


State Police, Chancellor from October 
1929 to October 1930 and once before: 
1921-22) as Vice-Chancellor and Foreign 
Minister. 


In Poland the new Prime Minister, 
Colonel Walery Slawek (T1me, Dec. 8), 
henchman of Marshal Josef Pilsudski, 
picked his Cabinet last week, popped the 
old Marshal back into the office from 
which he dictates to Poland, the War 
Office. 

Nimble-witted August Zaleski was re- 
tained in his Foreign Office, a choice im- 
possible to better; but there was one most 
ominous appointment. 

Under whom has Poland’s commerce 
and industry prospered exceedingly during 
the past five years? Who has held this 





wk 


Str Isaac Isaacs 


“The King, on the recommendation of 
Scullin, has appointed... .” 


(See below) 


helm steady amid the fantastic political 
gasconade of Marshal Pilsudski and his 
“pack of Colonels’? The name is Eugene 
Kwiatkowski, “Hoover of Poland.” 

Colonel Slawek terminated last week 
the five year régime of M. Kwiatkowski 
as Minister of Commerce & Industry, ap- 
pointed as his successor one of Marshal 
Pilsudski’s closest military cronies, 
Colonel Alexander Prystor. 

The new Minister of Justice is notorious 
Czeslaw Michalowski, the prosecuting at- 
torney who won Poland’s last election for 
Dictator Pilsudski by obtaining batches of 
indictments which were used to herd Op- 
position candidates into jail in droves, 
thus silencing their campaign oratory. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Australian Blunderbuss 


Thwarted, humiliated as never before 
was George V, King & Emperor, Defender 
of the Faith last week. Not since his 
grandmother Queen Victoria wrote her 
anonymous letter to the London Times 
has a British sovereign evinced such in- 


tense displeasure.* Again last week the 
Times served as vox Regis, spoke for the 
Crown words which set every Briton of 
birth and breeding a-bristle with indigna- 
tion. 

It all began at Australia House. Situated 
in the heart of London this outpost con- 
tains Maj.-General Hon. Sir Granville de 
Laune Ryrie, High Commissioner in Great 
Britain for His Majesty’s Government in 
Australia. Up to last week Australia 
House had been as unimportant in English 
eyes as the equally imposing India House 
—mere symbols both. 

Up to last week the appointment of a 
Governor General for one of the Do- 
minions had always been announced by 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Brit- 
ain, had always contained the hallowed 
words : 

“His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to approve. .. .” 

Like a blunderbuss fired from Australia 
House came last week this blunt phrase: 

“The King, on the recommendation of 
Scullin, has appointed. . . .” 


Sir Isaac Isaacs. Even before Prime 
Minister James Henry Scullin of Australia 
set out for London to attend the Imperial 
Conference (T1meE, Oct. 13, e¢ seg.), he 
promised Sir Isaac Alfred Isaacs, that 
the King-Emperor would appoint him 
Governor General of Australia. 

That the King-Emperor would perform 
what had been promised by one subject 
to another in advance; that Mr. Scullin 
should have proved strong enough to make 
His Majesty do it—such was the Empire 
scandal in London last week. 

As for Sir Isaac Isaacs, he, apart from 
being a brilliant lawyer and an able politi- 
cian, is ideally fitted to receive viceregal 
honors by the dignity of his present office: 
Chief Justice of the Australian High 
Court. Born the son of an humble Aus- 
tralian tailor, Sir Isaac will be the first 
“native” representative of the Crown in 
a Dominion. 


The Thunderer. Other London news- 
papers did not receive the Royal plaint. 
There was no “hand out” to the press. 
Alone “The Thunderer” (the London 
Times) spoke in editorial guise a piece 
personally approved if not actually written 
by George V. Excerpts: 

“There seems reason to doubt whether 
His Majesty even knows Sir Isaac by 
sigmt. ... 

“His Majesty must have been placed 
during the last few days in a position 
which is in accord neither with constitu- 
tional usage nor common courtesy... . 

“Sir Isaac’s name was apparently sub- 
mitted without alternative and without 
that preliminary consultation which 


*She wrote to squelch, did squelch, the publicly 
expressed resentment at her practice of remaining 
inaccessible year after year, in mourning for 
her beloved husband, Prince Consort Albert. 
Although published “anonymously,” the letter 
was discreetly made known as from the Royal 
hand. 

When a pile of letters from people he did not 
know was brought to the late, great Georges 
Clemenceau he usually threw away the signed 
ones, read the anonymous “because letters people 
write but do not sign always contain what is 
really in their hearts.” 
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formed an essential part of the procedure 
of the past... .” 

The last thunderous rumblings were 
particularly poignant: 

“A weaker sovereign might have mis- 
taken obstinacy for strength and resisted 
his minister’s | Mr. Scullin’s] advice. .. . 
The powers of the Crown will be all the 
stronger for His Majesty’s consent in this 
case, but they must assuredly be kept in 
reserve... .” 

Cheers for Scullin. Announcement of 
the Scullin-Isaacs coup to the Australian 
House of Representatives last week was 
greeted with cheer on cheer. In the Par- 
liamentary lobbies close friends of Mr. 
Scullin told of his verbal tussle, face to 
face with George V. The right of Australia 
(under the Imperial Conference decision 
of 1926) to dictate who shall be her 
Governor General naturally was not ques- 
tioned by His Majesty. But the monarch 
sought to win Mr. Scullin over by express- 
ing himself as “more than willing to do 
Australia the greatest conceivable honor,” 
by sending out as Governor General one 
of His Majesty’s own sons. 

ee een 
Purple Proposals 

Sage old James Louis Garvin of the 
famed independent Observer extended 
helping hands last week to a young wedded 
couple whom most other British editors 
were roasting alive: Sir Oswald and Lady 
Cynthia Mosley, both Socialist M. P.’s, 
she rich with the millions of her late, great 
father, Marquess Curzon of Kedleston.* 

“Sir Oswald Mosley has taken his po- 
litical life in his hands with brilliant fear- 
lessness,” wrote Editor Garvin. “He is 
the only leader of his generation who has 
the courage to strike out a new path.” 

With 15 fellow M. P.’s including Oliver 
Baldwin. (Socialist son of Conservative 
Leader Stanley Baldwin), the Mosleys had 
just signed and published a purple mani- 
festo. Declaring that “world conditions 
on which our [Britain’s] former relative 
prosperity. was based have _ entirely 
changed,” the 17 rebels appealed for sup- 
port from all parties, declared that to put 
the Empire back on its feet, “there 
should be an Emergency Cabinet of five 
members without portfolio invested with 
power to carry through an emergency 
policy.” 

This policy would be: 1) “Building 
within the commonwealth a civilization 
. . . largely insulated from the wrecking 
forces of the rest of the world,” this by 
means of tariff agreements with the Do- 
minions; 2) protection of the British con- 
sumer against increased food and raw 
material prices by an “Import Control 
Board”; 3) modernization and re-equip- 
ment of British industries under a “Na- 
tional Planning Board’; 4) postponement 
(“not repudiation’) of Britain’s War debt 
payments until the Mosley “reconstruction 
program” shall have been completed. 

Obviously the Conservative Sunday Ex- 


*A paragon of breeding and good form, he was 
spared the anguish of hearing his daughter Lady 
Cynthia brightly inform a London audience last 
week that she had had no time to write a speech 
because, “Unfortunately my sister [Lady Alex- 
andra Metcalfe] went and had twins!” 


press was justified in splashing out the 
manifesto under a derisive screamer: Jf J 
Were Prime Minister—By Sir Oswald 
Mosley. But observers noted that numer- 
ous features of the “Mosley program” cor- 


respond with Liberal Leader David Lloyd. 


George’s ideas of how to deal with Brit- 
ain’s economic crisis. Is Sir Oswald a 
stalking horse for the Welshman? The 
Mosleys have been loudly describing as 
“too old,” Scot MacDonald, 64, and Stan- 
ley Baldwin, 63; but Sir Oswald, 34, de- 
clared last week that Mr. Lloyd George, 
67, is “the only Wartime leader who is 


y? 


still a dynamic character! 


AUSTRALIA 
Game Sir Philip 


While George V bowed in humiliation 
to the will of Australia’s Prime Minister 
James Henry Scullin (see p. 17) one of 
His Majesty’s representatives in the Aus- 
tralian state of New South Wales stoutly 
defied the local Premier of that State, 
Laborite J. T. Lang. 

Mi. Lang faced last week the same 
probiem which confronted Mr. (later 
Lord) Asquith in 1910-11 when he was 
Great Britain’s Prime Minister. The House 
of Lords had refused Mr. Asquith’s Par- 
liament bill, designed to remove the Lords’ 
veto power over “money bills.” Mr. As- 
quith announced that unless the Lords 
voted the Parliament bill he would ‘‘ad- 
vise” George V to create as many new 
peers of Asquithian persuasion as might 
be needed to pass the bill. Their Lord- 
ships, knowing that the King would do as 
Mr. Asquith might advise, avoided the 
issue, yielded. 

In Sydney, capital of New South Wales, 
Laborite Lang not only threatened to ad- 
vise but did advise His Majesty’s repre- 
sentative Sir Philip Game, Governor of 
the State, to create as many new Laborite 
members of the Upper Chamber as might 
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Sir Puitrep GAME 


. would not help Australia’s Senate 
commit suicide. 


be necessary to cause the said Upper 
Chamber to vote its own abolition. So 
might James Ramsay MacDonald attempt 
to abolish the House of Lords. 

Faced by Laborite Lang’s advice, game 
Sir Philip Game refused to take it. So 
might George V have refused Mr. Scullin 
last week (see p. 17). In London the 
King (through the Times) defended his 
yielding course as the stronger, held that 
to have defied Mr. Scullin would have 
been “weaker.” 

In New South Wales the Lang Govern- 
ment, declared that Sir Philip Game’s po- 
sition is “an untenable one.” Sir Philip 
held it. Mr. Lang then told reporters that 
Sir Philip had promised him some time 
ago, “man to man,” that he would not 
balk at appointing the necessary Laborites 
to abolish the Upper House. Sir Philip 
neither confirmed nor denied this promise, 
continued to balk. Then Mr. Lang threat- 
ened to ask George V to recall Sir Philip 


Game. 
CANADA 


Humbug Between Friends 


Tense though relations were last week 
between George V and Australia’s Prime 
Minister Scullin (see p. 17), they were 
tenser still between the MacDonald Gov- 
ernment and Canada’s Richard Bedford 
Bennett. 

The Canadian Prime Minister returned 
to London last week from Paris where he 
had been féted (Trme, Dec. 8). During 
his absence the word “humbug” had been 
applied in the House of Commons by 
Secretary of State for the Dominions 
James Henry (“Jim”) Thomas to the 
proposals which Mr. Bennett made at the 
opening of the Imperial Conference 
(Time, Oct. 20). Back in London, 
Canada’s Bennett, a devout and wealthy 
bachelor, maintained silence for several 
days. When it became plain that His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain 
had no intention of offering voluntary 
apology to His Majesty’s Government 
in Canada for the use by a responsible 
Minister of the Crown of the word “hum- 
bug,” Mr. Bennett issued an official staie- 
ment. 

The silence of the MacDonald Govern 


ment, he declared ‘must be construed a: 
an endorsement...” of Mr. Thomas’ 
“condemnation in terms, unusual as they 
are injurious, of a proposal made by my- { 
self, on behalf of the Government of 
Canada, and which we sincerely believe 
contains the best solution of the urgent 
problem of closer Empire economic asso- 
ciation.’”* 

Thoroughly angry, Mr. Bennett went 
on to accuse the MacDonald Government 
of “contemptuously rejecting” his plan, 
providing no alternative at the secret ses- 
sions of the Imperial Conference, and 


*The Bennett proposal was twofold: 1) To 
put a high tariff wall around the Empire, thus 
ensuring that the Mother Country ‘would buy 
more raw materials and foodstuffs from her 
dominions; 2) To leave untouched the low 
tariff walls erected by dominions to protect their 
infant industries even from the Mother Coun- 
try’s competition, though giving her through 
“Imperial preference’ an advantage over coun- 
tries outside the Empire. 
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finally of adopting in advance an attitude 
of prejudice against re-examination of the 
plan at the Empire Economic Conference 
scheduled to meet at Ottawa in 1931. 

Throughout England Conservative pa- 
pers called the Bennett statement a 
“crushing document,” flayed Laborites 
Thomas and MacDonald for “insulting 
and estranging” Canada. Fortunately the 
blood of Britons is not hot. When Bache- 
lor Bennett and his sister-hostess left 
their London hotel to take the boat-train 
for Liverpool (en route to Canada) they 
were accompanied by bluff, expansive, 
jovial Jim Thomas. 

The MacDonald Government had not 
even yet disavowed the term “humbug,” 
but Prime Minister Bennett with appro- 
priate forbearance shook Mr. Thomas’ 
hand at parting with a tight little smile. 
As the train chuffed out, Jim fairly 
carolled to correspondents: 

“Mr. Bennett left as he came, a very 
close personal friend of mine. We parted 
closer friends, if possible, than ever.” 


BELGIUM 


“Poison Fog” 

During the winters of 1897, 1902, 1911 
and last week Belgians experienced the 
dread phenomenon of “poison fog.” In 
their Royal Palace at Brussels last week 
King Albert and Queen Elisabeth received 
dreadful tidings that men, women, ani- 
mals (no children), were gasping, choking, 
dying in a fog which filled the valley of 
the River Meuse from Liege down through 
Namur. 

On the fourth day the fog lifted, on the 
fifth Queen Elisabeth motored through the 
stricken valley, where 67 human lives had 
been lost, was rousingly cheered. The 
Belgian Government officially announced 
that the deaths were due “‘solely to the 
cold fog,” thus scotching rumors that War 
gases buried by the retreating German 
Armies had escaped. 

As on the three previous occasions when 
“poison” fogs have appeared, apparently 
no one in the panic stricken Meuse Valley 
thought to bottle a sample of the fog be- 
fore it blew away. With nothing to work 
upon last week (for bereaved relatives 
delayed attempts to obtain the bodies of 
fog-victims for autopsy), scientists could 
only guess what may have happened. 
Guesses: 

“Deadly gases from the tail of a dis- 
sipated comet.”—Professor Victor Levine 
of Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 

“Germs brought from the Near East by 
the winds which have carried dust from 
the Sahara Desert to Europe recently, pro- 
ducing muddy rains.”—Colonel Joaquin 
Enrique Zanetti, Wartime poison gas ex- 
pert, chemistry professor at Columbia 
University, Manhattan. 

“T did not allude to the Bubonic Plague 
in speaking of the Belgian fog. I said 
pneumonic plague. I meant . . . an acute 
respiratory infection attacking the lungs.” 
—Famed J. B. S. Haldane, reader in bio- 
chemistry at Cambridge University, cor- 
recting world wide reports that he had 
said Belgium was suffering from a return 
of the medieval “Black Death.” 


ELISABETH OF THE BELGIANS 
None thought to catch a bottle of fog. 


Coincidence. Experts of the French 
Army were busy last week at Lille (80 mi. 
from the stricken Meuse Valley) produc- 
ing enormous clouds of what they called 
“a cheap, harmless artificial fog made 
from chalk, sulphuric acid and tar prod- 
ucts: which will be extremely useful to 
hide the movements of troops in war- 
time.” 


GERMANY 
Iron Victory: 97% Rye 


In chastened mood the Reichstag re- 
convened last week from a six weeks re- 
cess, found that President Paul von Hin- 
denburg had just legalized by executive 
decree 26 drastic retrenchment bills pre- 
pared by Prime Minister Heinrich (“Iron 
Cross”) Briining. 

Political authorities agreed that the 
Reichstag if asked to debate and pass 
these bills one by one would have thrown 
them all out amid piereing Communist 
shrieks, frantic Fascist antics. All that the 
Reichstag was asked to do last week, how- 
ever, was to ratify or nullify one simple 
decree signed HINDENBURG. 

Once more that potent name worked 
magic. Tame as kittens, the Deputies 
ratified by a vote of 292 to 254. 

As it became apparent during the week 
that what might have become legislative 
chaos would come to this gratifying end, 
German Government «55% (“Young 
Plan’) Bonds climbed steadily from 68 
(low for the year) to 74 (see p. 16). As 
the Briining program went into law, rye 
bread (“97% pure rye”) became the sole 
legal breadstuff in hotels, restaurants and 
all public eating places throughout Ger- 
many. 

White bread can only be bought in bak- 
eries “for home consumption,” but Berlin 
newspapers gave credence to a curious 
rumor that the police will deal consider- 
ately with “people having weak stomachs,” 
who bring their own white bread to res- 
taurants, eat it there. 


SPAIN 


Energetic Llizo 

General Damaso Berenguer y Fuste, 
bull-necked Prime Minister of Spain, 
stepped from his private office last week, 
waved an amiable plump hand at a group 
of reporters whom he knew personally, 
advanced with his brother and personal 
adjutant, Luis Berenguer y Fuste, toward 
the elevator. A pale young man by the 
name of Joaquin Llizo pulled a small pistol 
from his pocket, deliberately fired one 
shot into the ceiling. One of the duties 
of a Spanish Prime Minister’s adjutant is 
wrestling with would-be assassins. Ad- 
jutant Berenguer promptly grappled with 
Pistoleer Llizo. General Berenguer spun 
on his heel. 

“What’s this, what’s this?” he boomed. 
“What’s all this shooting for?” 

Joaquin Llizo stepped forward. 

“This is a bloodless but energetic 
demonstration,” he announced, “against 
the social régime represented by your Ex- 
cellency’s policy.” 

Prime Minister Berenguer snorted: 
“The man is deranged. The incident is 
unimportant,” went upstairs to a Cabinet 


meeting. 
RUSSIA 
ZIK 

Mightier than the Soviet Supreme Court 
is the ZIK. The Presidium (standing 
committee) of ZIK met in Moscow last 
week to temper Red justice with Red 
mercy. 

During the previous night, at 11:27 
p. m., the Supreme Court justices (includ- 
ing two workmen) had brought in their 
verdict upon the eight engineers accused 
of plotting with prominent foreigners (see 
p. 20) and specifically with the French 
General Staff to overthrow the Soviet 
State (Time, Nov. 24; Dec. 8). With a 
glass of hot tea at his elbow, Presiding 
Justice Vyshinsky faced the microphone, 
told all Russia for an hour how extremely 
guilty the Court had found the prisoners, 
then paused to deliver sentence: 

- “Xenophon Sitnin! Ten years impris- 
onment !” 

Two other less important prisoners re- 
ceived the same sentence. But the five 
ringleaders, headed by Professor Leonid 
Ramzin, were condemned, one after an- 
other to: “The highest measure of social 
protection, Rastrel [Death by shooting ].” 

At each death sentence cheers rang 
through the packed courtroom, echoed by 
a crowd of 10,000 which had been stand- 
ing in the snow outside since 5 p. m.— 
seven hours. To correspondents, some of 
the men sentenced to death looked 
“broken,” others “nervous,” as OGPU po- 
lice took them to their cells. Were they 
really going to die? 

Occidental observers have been sus- 
picious from the first that the trial was 
supreme propaganda, rehearsed in advance 
by prosecutor and prisoners, broadcast 
throughout Russia to convince peasants 
and proletarians that if the Soviet Gov- 
ernment seems to get poor results at times 
the blame should be placed on “foreign 
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plotters.” A public shooting of all those 
condemned to death, an execution wit- 
nessed by all the occidental correspondents 
in Moscow would have done much to con- 
vince doubters that the trial was no fake. 

Instead of an execution came a meeting 
of the presidium of the ZIK, the Central 
Executive Committee or “parliament” of 
the Soviet Union. The ZIK voted to com- 
mute each ten-year prison sentence to five 
years, each death sentence to ten years 
imprisonment. Official reason of the ZIK: 

“The proletarian state does not desire 
revenge upon beaten and_ disarmed 
enemies, mere tools of French imperialism 
who have rendered important service by 
disclosing completely all the ramifications 
of this vast conspiracy.” 


— 
“Cold, Reptilian Blood” 


Of all the prominent Frenchmen and 
Englishmen accused at the Red Trial in 
Moscow of trying to overthrow the Soviet 
State (see above) only the Rt. Hon. 
Winston Churchill, Privy Councillor of His 
Majesty George V, had admitted the 
charge up to last week. 

Writing for his friend William Randolph 
Hearst’s Universal Service, Mr. Churchill 
confessed: 

“So long as Great Britain was in a state 
of war or quasi-war with the Bolshevik 
Republic I did my utmost to encompass 
their downfall... . But from the moment 
when they were recognized by His Maj- 
esty’s Government I was precluded by the 


Rt. Hon. Winston CHURCHILL 
He told the Hearst press about a monster. 


laws of my country and by my duty to 
the Crown from all hostile action against 
them.” 

The period of Mr. Churchill’s “hostile 
action” would thus be from the establish- 
ment of the Soviet Union in 1917 up to 
its recognition by the first MacDonald 
Government in 1924. But it might also 
include the period from 1927 (when Anglo- 
Soviet relations were broken off by the 
Baldwin Government in which Mr. 
Churchill was Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer) up to last year, when the second 
MacDonald Government extended British 
recognition to Moscow for the second 
time. 

No apologist but a slasher, a thruster, 
Mr. Churchill wrote of the Soviet State in 
terms which, if accurate, would ipso facto 
justify attempts to destroy it by any 
means: 

“It is unnatural. It is a monster that 
has been born into our modern world. 
A cold reptilian blood flows in its veins. 
It possesses the science of civilization 
without its mercy, the fanaticism of re- 
ligion without its God, the exploitation of 
human passions and appetites without any 
ideal beyond their gratification—and that 
is not achieved.” 

Alluding sarcastically to the numerous 
U. S., British, French and German citizens 
who have done business with the Soviet 
Government, Slasher Churchill mentioned 
particularly “young Mr. [William Averell ] 
Harriman,” thrust home this characteristic 
conclusion: 

“All in turn have sought to clasp that 
clammy hand. All in turn have recoiled 
injured, infected or at least defiled by its 
chill, poisonous sweat. But there are 
plenty of simpletons left to be gulled or 
bribed.” 


JAPAN 
The Ides of March! 


The Imperial Household Ministry pro- 
claimed throughout Japan last week that 
applications from wet nurses will again 
be entertained. 

Eager women in all parts of the Empire 
heard the call but only from the Kanto 
district of Southern Japan did candidates 
set out promptly for Tokyo, since Imperial 
wet nurses, by tradition, must be Kanto 
women. Physicians attached to the Im- 
perial Household Ministry began a 
thoroughgoing medical examination of 
hundreds of applicants which will continue 
for at least a month. Conscientious in- 
ternes cranked and cranked at whirring 
centrifugal milk-testing machines. Zealous 
investigators checked the social status of 
each applicant lest some highborn peeress 
or ambitious bourgeoise sneak in. For by 
immemorial custom the two wet nurses 
assigned to each newborn child of the Son 
of Heaven, the Sublime Emperor Hirohito, 
must be of peasant status. At these two 
symbolic points in Japanese life the lowest 
and the most exalted meet. 

Throughout the week pious workmen, 
specially purified, were furiously busy 
building in the Fountain Garden of 
Chiyoda Castle the pavilion in which Her 
Majesty the Empress Nagako will be de- 
livered. The pavilion will contain a Wait- 
ing Room for His Majesty and Dr. Kiri- 
kuro Ikki, Minister of the Court. 

The Imperial Household Ministry fixed 
but kept secret a tentative date in January 
for the impressive religious service of 
“affixing the maternity belt.” Since this 
is always done as nearly as possible two 
months in advance, Japanese focused 
prayers and hopes last week upon the Ides 
of March. 

Thus far the children of Their Majesties 


have been three daughters, one of whom 
has died. Japan’s crown prince is there- 
fore Prince Chichibu, eldest brother of 
the Emperor, but no allusion to this fact 
is ever made by the intensely loyal 
Japanese press. It is even widely held 
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PRINCESS SETSUKO 


Until her sister-in-law has a son... . 


that the birth of a son to Prince Chichibu 
would be an intolerable affront to the 
Son of Heaven. 

Thus far Crown Princess Setsuko 
(daughter of onetime Japanese Ambas- 
‘ssador to the U. S. Tsuneo Matsudaira*) 
has remained childless, an object of 
Japanese sympathy and esteem. Without 
venturing a direct comment, the genealog- 
ical experts of the Imperial Household 
Ministry discreetly apprised the press last 
week that there is mo precedent requiring 
brothers of the Emperor to defer to him 
in this respect. Public opinion, according 
to the experts, must not be allowed to 
crystallize upon an idea oppressive to the 
Emperor’s brothers and contrary to the 
interests of the Dynasty. 

Prince Takamatsu, second brother of 
the Emperor, is still on his round-the- 
world honeymoon (Time, May 5s). Prince 
Sumi, youngest Imperial brother is a 
bachelor aged 15. 


MEXICO 
Lovely People 


“Mexico’s three classes of people—the 
old aristocrats, the new middle class and 
the peons—are all lovely people and have 
none of the much maligned banditry about 
them. We up here can scarcely imagine 
how lovely the Mexican people are,” said 
Elizabeth Morrow, eldest daughter of New 
Jersey’s Dwight Whitney Morrow, last 
week addressing 199 women members of 
the Englewood, N. J. Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


*Who used to keep extra-proof gin in his 
Washington golf locker to the immense satisfac- 
tion of young U. S. State Department employes. 
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Most Useful Sun 


In Stanley Park, principal plaza of 
Vancouver, B. C., stands a stone monu- 
ment called the Harding Memorial, erected 
by the Canadian Kiwanis Club. It honors 
Warren Gamaliel Harding, only President 
of the U. S. to visit Canada while in office, 
whose reception at Vancouver shortly pre- 
ceded his death in San Francisco. But 
Vancouver Kiwanians squirmed with dis- 
comfort last week. Other thoughtful citi- 
zens deplored. U. S. visitors were in a 
ferment of indignation. For, despite many 
a protest, Vancouver’s loud evening Sun 
(‘“Vancouver’s most useful institution’’) 
was publishing serially The Strange Death 
of President Harding by onetime Federal 
Sleuth Gaston B. Means (Time, March 
31). The U. S. Consul General was be- 
sieged with outraged demands for formal 
action. One Californian wired to Senator 
Hiram Johnson urging “proper protest 
against . . . insult.” Nothing happened. 

The Strange Death of President Hard- 
ing was widely circulated and reported in 
the U. S. last spring. But the U. S. press, 
while feeling obliged to report the book’s 
horrid insi sation that Mrs. Harding did 
away with her husband, at the same time 
took pains to set forth the unsavory rec- 
ord and reputation of Author Means, ex- 
convict. Not so the Vancouver Sun, which 
announced its feature with a sheet made 
up like the front page of an unspeakably 
yellow journal, topped by a shrieking 
headline: “WAS PRESIDENT HARD- 
ING MURDERED? . . . Did His Shell- 
fish Illness in Vancouver Provide ‘Alibi’ 
for Subtle Poison Plot? ... ‘I HAVE 
NO REGRETS,’ SAID MRS. HARD- 
ING, OPPOSING AUTOPSY.” Of Author 
Means the Sum said: “He knew (as no 
other living person) the entire confidential 
story of the White House. And Gaston 
Means—close mouthed, silent, efficient— 
did not talk—until—.” The Sun also said: 
“This story is told as FACTS without the 
slightest attempt to make it spicy or to 
inject an element of sex.” Other headlines 
on the page: “Harding’s Love Affairs In- 
volved Nation in Net”; “Girl and Babe 
Are Trailed”; “Family Quarrel in White 
House. . . . ‘I Never Loved You.’” 


The serial was started on schedule; Van- 
couver’s reaction was reported as “un- 
favorable.” The daily instalment was 
relegated to a comparatively inconspicuous 
position in the Su and carried a sub-head: 
“Any opinions expressed in this article are 
the opinions of the co-authors [May Dixon 
Thacker with Means] and not necessarily 
the opinions of the Vancouver Sun.” 


The Publisher. The Vancouver Sun is 
the “personal” journal of its publisher, 
good-looking, nattily dressed Robert 
James Cromie. When he acquired the pa- 
per in 1917, he was 30, “Canada’s young- 
est publisher,” but no newsman. He had 
been secretary to General John William 
(“Jack”) Stewart, railway builder, when 
the latter bought the Sun, then a morning 
paper. According to legend, General 
Stewart went to Europe to direct railway 
construction for the Allied armies, leaving 
Cromie with power-of-attorney to run the 
paper. From that status, Cromie emerged 


as owner. Nearly his first act was to ab- 
sorb the conservative News-Advertiser, 
only morning competitor.- Because he was 
without newspaper knowledge, Publisher 
Cromie was unbound by tradition or 
habit. He has made the paper as he went 
along, made mistakes, done surprising 


things. Personable, affable, Publisher Cro- 
mie is, like all aggressive publishers, 


Steffens-Colmer 
VANCOUVER’S ROBERT JAMES CROMIE 


“Did Shell-Fish Illness Provide Alibi for 
Subtle Poison Plot?” 


strongly liked and strongly hated. A con- 
firmed faddist, his favorite fad is “health 
culture,” “intestinal gardening.” 


nisin 
In Cincinnati 


Good Cincinnati Republicans picked up 
their copies of the venerable Commercial 
Tribune one day last week to read in a 
front-page box that the paper would 
“cease and terminate with this issue.” It 
had been bought by the Democratic En- 
quirer, its dominant and.sole rival in the 
morning field. To the casual reader of the 
announcement the “purchase” might have 
been effected the day before. Actually it 
took place in 1911 when a representative 
of the fate famed John R. McLean, 
founder and publisher of the Enquirer, 
paid $420,000 at private auction for the 
limping Commercial Tribune. 

For two decades the McLean interests 
operated both papers, strategically cover- 
ing the adherents of both major parties. 
Also there was another, probably stronger 
motive for keeping the Commercial Trib- 
une alive: its presence served to protect 
the thriving Enquirer against invasion of 
the morning field by outside competition— 
possibly Hearst. 

Year ago shrewd General Manager Wil- 
liam F. Wiley contracted for United Press 
and Universal Service to augment the 
Enquirer’s Associated Press franchise. 
Then, according to report, Publisher Ed- 
ward Beale (“Ned”) McLean, son of the 
founder (and publisher also of the Wash- 
ington Post), won an agreement from 
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Hearst to stay out of Cincinnati for at 
least three years. Thus, when the Com- 
mercial Tribune lost even its political 
prestige at last month’s election, Pub- 
lisher McLean could cut it loose. The 
morning field was well “in the bag.”* 
The Commercial Tribune was some- 
times called “second oldest newspaper in 
the Northwest Territory,” the Chillicothe 
Scioto Gazette, the oldest. Actually both 
are deviously descended from the Centenil 
[sic] of the Northwest Territory, 
founded 1793. Most famed editor of the 
Commercial Tribune was Murat Halstead, 
holding office in the 1860’s to 1880’s when 
the paper was the Commercial and the 
Commercial Gazette. He it was who so 
embittered the South by his editorials 
during the Reconstruction days, who gave 
William Howard Taft a job as cub re- 
porter covering courts, who for 50 years 
was a power in the G. O. P., a sponsor 
and later an enemy of the celebrated Cox 
Gang, later a supporter of Mark Hanna. 
Most distinctive outward feature of the 
Enquirer is its curious, archaic style of 
headlines, suggestive of British and remi- 
niscent of early U. S. journals. Example: 


BE MERCIFUL. 


Owen Young Urges 


In Discussing European War Debt 
Problems. 


But Don’t Let Situation Revert to 
Muddle 


That Existed Prior to Adjusting of 
Term. 


Financier Advises in New York 
Address. 


Peet Wee 
Old Papers 

The late Oscar von Forckenbeck, high 
Prussian official, had a consuming passion: 
the collection of old newspapers and man- 
uscripts. When he died in 1892 he left 
the fruits of 40 years of collecting—jour- 
nals in 43 languages from 32 countries. 
These were bequeathed to the munici- 
pality of Aix-la Chapelle which built upon 
the collection, until, last week, the Tech- 
nical College at Aachen (formerly Aix-la 
Chapelle) opened to the public its News- 
paper Museum. It contained 150,000 
journals in nearly all languages. 

Oldest example is a copy of Neue 
Zeitung Tiibingen of 1561. Most interest- 
ing U. S. item is a copy of The Constella- 
tion, believed to be the largest ever 
printed. It measured 50 in. by 35 in., had 
13 columns to the page, contained numer- 
ous pictures, including one of President 
Buchanan. The Constellation was pub- 
lished in Manhattan on July 4, 1867 by 
one George Roberts. Other curios: one 
of the earliest Socialist journals (1849), 
printed on dark red paper; an Eskimo 
newspaper; a copy of the Cologne Volks- 
zeitung (1889) which presented a brief 
story of the tooth anniversary of the firm 
of Solomon Oppenheimer, printed in let- 
ters of gold. 


*Badly out of the bag, however, were 186 
Commercial Tribune employes, thrown out of 
work virtually without warning. The boxed an- 
nouncement of the sale appeared in their paper 
directly under a _ page-wide headline reading 
$150,000 000 ASKED FOR AID OF UN- 
EMPLOYED. 





THE THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 
The New Yorkers. This show has a 


plethora of talent. There is Ann Penning- 
ton, Ted Waring & Pennsylvanians, Charles 
King, Marie Cahill, Richard Carle, Clay- 


TIME 


gets hold of a packet of Alison’s poems— 
the ones which tell of her thwarted love. 
The niece is the only one who has attained 
the freedom which Alison’s’ poems sang 
about. After three acts she persuades the 
family that just as the dead poetess was 
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expression of baffling concepts. He died 
last June at Avignon, France, of peritonitis 
following an appendectomy which a War- 
time injury had made risky. While a lieu- 
tenant in the British Army, he and 15 
companions were buried alive in a trench 
after a mine explosion. His companions 
died, he was unconscious for several 
weeks, hospitalized for a year. 











Harold Stein 


ANN PENNINGTON, FRED WARING, FRANCES WILLIAMS, CHARLES KING, Hope WILLIAMS, RICHARD CARLE, MARIE CAHILL, Lou 


Hope Williams: “You've got to shoot your way to freedom!” 


ton, Jackson & Durante and blonde Fran- 
ces Williams—not to be confused with 
blonde Hope Williams, who is also in the 
cast. The songs and lyrics were written 
by Yaleman Cole Porter, the scenery de- 
signed by Yaleman Peter Arno. 

Unfortunately, there are so many stars 
in the show that most of them do not 
appear as often as the audience might 
wish. Dancer Ann Pennington has only 
two small numbers. Hope Williams, ap- 
pearing for the first time in musicomedy, 
sings but one song. But svelte Frances 
Williams ably croons “Go Into Your 
Dance,” “I’m Getting Ready for You,” 
“The Great Indoors,” all of which are 
excellent. An abundance of rowdy com- 
edy is supplied by Clayton, Jackson & 
Durante, who have some new material to 
add to their ever-welcome, hysterical acts, 
“Wood,” “Money” and “The Hot Patata.” 
Hoarse-voiced Jimmie Durante, as a col- 
lege professor at Sing Sing, is advised 
by Hope Williams: “You’ve got to shoot 
your way to freedom!” Says he: “Who 
is this guy Friedman, a lawyer?” The 
New Yorkers provides a long and enter- 
taining evening. 

— oe 

Alison’s House. Susan Glaspell has 
written a play about famed Poetess Em- 
ily Dickinson (1830-86) for Eva Le Gal- 
lienne’s Civic Repertory Theatre. Play- 
wright Glaspell’s Emily Dickinson is 
Alison Stanhope, who lived not in Mas- 
sachusetts but in Iowa. However, both 
Alison and Emily made their trips to 
Washington, wrote poems to a hopeless 
love whose portrait hung above a desk, 
left memories jealously guarded by their 
families. 

The play opens 18 years after Alison’s 
demise, on the last day of the last cen- 
tury. Alison’s house has been sold, the 
family is moving out. Her relatives gather. 
All save one have denied themselves life, 
just as Alison had. After a good deal of 
melodrama, during which a doddering old 
aunt trys to burn the house down, a niece 


CLAYTON, JimmMiI£ DuRANTE, EpDIE JACKSON 


always making little gifts to her intimates, 
so the poems should be made public as a 
gift from the dying century to the new. 

Miss Glaspell’s idea is a sound one, but 
although she has written a sensitive, 
charming play, it is tedious, overlong. 
Much of what Playwright Glaspell intends 
to be an atmosphere of intense nostalgia 
develops into mere vacuity. As usual, the 
Civic Repertory Theatre has given the 
play first-rate production. 

—_—o—- 

A Kiss of Importance should please 
people who like quasi-sexual French com- 
edy performed by excellent actors. It is 
tastefully done and venerable Frederick 
Kerr, 72, father of Geoffrey Kerr (London 
Calling, This is New York) gives the pro- 
duction a certain air of dignity. Admirers 
of the charming elder Kerr believe that if 
everybody grew up to be a septuagenarian 
like him, the world would be a better 
place. Included in the cast is Basil Rath- 
bone (The Captive, The Command to 
Love), a handsome ascetic mummer. 
Along with Mr. Kerr, Actor Rathbone 
appeared in The Czarina and in the cinema 
Lady of Scandal. Also in the play, also 
fresh from Hollywood, is Montagu Love. 

The play has to do with a French pro- 
vincial politician (Mr. Love) who hires a 
young blade (Mr. Rathbone) to com- 
promise the wife (Ann Andrews) of a 
crotchety old royalist (Mr. Kerr). In this 
way the politician will be able to marry 
the wife without the unpleasant notoriety 
which would ensue should he do the com- 
promising himself. It is inevitable that 
Mr. Rathbone should fall in love with 
Miss Andrews, that Mr. Love should be- 
come irked, expose the scheme to Mr. 
Kerr, who has known about it all the time. 
Gracefully the affair is settled, Mr. Rath- 
bone acquiring a racehorse in addition to 
the comely wife. 


Overture is the posthumous play of 
William Bolitho (Ryall), a journalist 
whose hunger for ideas led him to attempt 


Mr. Durante: “Who’s this guy Friedman, a lawyer?” 


His play is in many ways characteristic 
of his life: tragic, bursting with inarticu- 
laced thought. The scene is laid in post- 
War Germany. A revolutionary group up- 
sets the oldtime government of a little 
town. There are two leaders: an aristo- 
cratic adventurer (Colin Clive of Jour- 
ney’s End) and a communist (laconic’ Pat 
O’Brien of The Up & Up). There is also 
an idealistic exhibitionist (Barbara Rob- 
bins) who is loved by them both. Most 
potent part of the drama comes when the 
Putsch fails, each revolutionist faces death 
in a different way. Because of its inexpert 
dramatization, the play can be safely rec- 
ommended only to Bolithusiasts. 


Noise v. Noise 

If scientists’ ears were keen enough to 
distinguish the different sound-waves in 
the noise caused by a street car, they 
might be able to cause other sound-waves 
to neutralize the din. Last week Dr. J. 
P. Foltz, engineer, invited scientists to 
the Westinghouse Research Laboratories, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. to show them a small 
contraption which could analyze the street 
car’s rattle-bang-clank-screech. The ma- 
chine consists of a microphone, an ampli- 
fier, a filter circuit which allows only one 
wave-length at a time to pass to the meter 
for measuring. Since the machine weighs 
only 60 lb., is independent of outside cur- 
rent, it can easily be transported from 
one noisy place to another, 

Dr. Foltz expects that his machine will 
be able to analyze all city noises so that 
scientists will know what wave-lengths to 
produce to have a quiet city. Said he: 
It is entirely possible to produce silence 
by two sound-waves which fit into each 
other much like the teeth of two saw 
blades. The “electric ear” will also be 
used to test machines for friction, loose 
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parts. Set in the dashboard of an airplane, 
the device will warn the pilot of engine 
trouble before he can detect it with his 
own ears. 


New Tubes 


A generation ago, the Test Tube was the 
symbol of Science. Present now is the 
era of the Vacuum Tube. While tubes 
with everything imaginable in them are 
still used in laboratory research, tubes 
with nothing in them are used in radio as 
amplifiers, in medicine as a source of 
X-rays, in the laboratory to photograph 
molecules, as guns to bombard and break 
down atoms. Last week new tube develop- 
ments were reported: 

Millikan Tube. Members of the Ra- 
diological Society of North America meet- 
ing in Pasadena gave Dr. Robert Andrews 
Millikan, chairman of California Institute 
of Technology, a gold medal for a power- 
ful X-ray source developed in his labora- 
tories. The new 650,000-volt tube, the 
work of Dr. E. C. Lauritsen, is the most 
powerful ever demonstrated. Dr. William 
David Coolidge in General Electric Labo- 
ratories, Schenectady, has been ex- 
perimenting for the past year with a 
g00,o00-volt tube not yet perfected for 
demonstration. Hospitals today use a 
200,000-volt tube. Five billion dollars 
worth of radium (20 Ib.) would be neces- 
sary to produce gamma rays equal in 
power to Dr. Millikan’s X-rays. The en- 
tire U. S. medical profession today pos- 
sesses only four million dollars worth of 
radium. Practical use of the Caltech ap- 
paratus has not yet been demonstrated. 
Before it is used on human beings, plants 
and animals will be subjected to the rays 
to test their effect on living tissue. 

Olshevsky Tube. A more immediately 
practical development was reported from 
the Sloane physics laboratory, Yale Uni- 
versity. Dr. Dimitry E. Olshevsky an- 
nounced that he has constructed a tube 
which will enable operators to localize 
X-rays better. When X-rays are produced 
by shooting electrons at a target, they 
radiate in all directions from their source. 
Some travel through the target, others 
back in the direction of the bombarding 
electrons. Present-day tubes have utilized 
the rays proceeding toward the electrons’ 
source. These rays are not so intense as 
those proceeding away from the electronic 
beam. The source of their generation is 
in an inaccessible position making it diffi- 
cult to localize the X-rays. Dr. Olshevsky 
found that by using only the stronger 
X-rays which pass through the target and 
armoring the rest of the tube, he obtained 
a safer and more precise piece of ap- 
paratus. 

Picture Tube. Also revealed at the 
Radiological Society meeting was the 
work an X-ray tube can do. Dr. George 
L. Clark, University of Illinois, told how 
he took moving pictures of molecules with 
the help of an X-ray tube. He used a 
newly developed 50,000-volt tube which 
makes it possible to take moving X-ray 
pictures. The tube acts as a powerful 
microscope. Rays hit the substance which 
Dr. Clark wished to photograph, were bent 
back to a fluorescent screen. When the 
screen was photographed the molecular 
changes in the substance were apparent. 
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Women, Expansion, Flexner 
Biggest U. S. university in point of en- 
rolment is Columbia. Last week it was 
revealed by Registrar Edward J. Grant 
that Columbia could also be called the 
biggest U. S. muliebral institution. Out of 
38,230 students enrolled last year (exclud- 
ing 9,928 who took home study courses) 
some 20,000 or 52% were female. In the 
summer sessions was even a greater pro- 
portion of women: 9,600 out of a total 
13,887. Said Registrar Grant: “Women 
are simply going more and more into the 
professions.” Hoped he: examination of 
Columbia’s enrolment figures would en- 
lighten those who wondered why Columbia 











Wide World 
Dr. ABRAHAM FLEXNER 


He derided poultry-raising and wrestling. 


did not produce “for example, a success- 
ful football team.” (Columbia College, 
whence the team came, had but 1,818 stu- 
dents. ) 

A man who has been wondering just 
what Columbia is producing is Dr. Abra- 
ham Flexner, investigator since 1908 of 
U. S. and European universities aid medi- 
cal schools, expert (1908-12) to the Car- 
negie Foundation, member (1912, secre- 
tary 1917-25) of the Rockefeller General 
Election Board, director of the Institute 
of Advanced Study, built with $5,000,000 
given by Louis Bamberger and his sister 
Mrs. Felix Fuld, to open in New Jersey 
in about two years. Out of Dr. Flexner’s 
surveys of U. S. education came last 
month a book* that roused to ire many 
a U. S. college dean. His thesis: that 
U. S. universities are inferior in most 
ways to those of England, France, Ger- 
many, that they “have needlessly cheap- 
ened, vulgarized and mechanized them- 
selves . a wild, uncontrolled, and un- 
critical expansion has taken place.” The 
true university, says he, must be a living 
organism, devoted to the pursuit of knowl- 
edge and culture, not to “endless special 
courses.” Law and medicine alone among 
GER- 


AMERICAN, ENGLisH, 


*U NIVERSITIES! 
uAN—Abraham Flexner—Oxford ($3.50). 


professional studies would Dr. Flexner 
retain; out would go business, journalism, 
agriculture, “practical” courses. Said he: 

Columbia University, “untaxed be- 
cause it is an educational institution, is in 
business; it has education ‘to sell.’ ... 
The ‘service’ [home study courses] of 
Columbia is for the most part not educa- 
tion. No single institution can educate 
20,000 people by mail, or indeed, in any 
other way. The whole thing is a business 

. out of which Columbia has made in 
a single year a profit of $300,000. 
Coumbia possesses not 48,000 students,* 
but on a generous estimate, perhaps 4,000. 
[A student may get degree credit by tak- 
ing courses in] ‘poultry-raising,’ ‘wres- 
tling, judo and self-defense.’ Is this not an 
appalling situation?” 

Harvard may some day change its 
motto from “Veritas” to “Veritas et Ars 
Venditoria” (Truth and the Art of Sell- 
ing). “The Harvard Business School 
raises neither ethical nor social questions 

. it does not even take a broad view 
of business as business . the main em- 
phasis of the school . . . is concentrated 
on ‘getting on.’ ... 

University of Chicago applicants are 
assured that they can by mail acquire “one 
half of the units requisite to the bachelor’s 
degree.” | It is scandalous] “that the pres- 
tige of the University of Chicago should 
be used to bamboozle well-meaning but 
untrained persons with the notion that 
they can thus receive a high school or 
a college education.” 

To Dr. Flexner’s attack came retorts: 

“Absurd!” Said Dr. James Chidester 
Egbert, director of the School of Business 
and University Extension at Columbia: 
“Dr. Flexner’s charge that Columbia offers 
home study courses for ‘business reasons’ 
is absurd. The home study courses are 
given at a financial loss, in the attempt 
to keep that ‘gullible populace’ from the 
hands of commercial correspondence 
schools.” 

“Sensational Misrepresentation!” 
Said Dr. John William Cunliffe, director 
of the Pulitzer School of Journalism at 
Columbia: “. . . I gather that [ Dr. Flex- 
ner] needs no further training in what he 
regards as the tricks of journalism, that 
is, the arts of sensational misrepresenta- 
tion.” 

Discretion. From Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, Columbia’s president, came no 
comment. Said Dr. Flexner: “Discretion 
is the better part of valor.” From Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, came word that he 
would say nothing until he had read Dr. 
Flexner’s book. Harvard officials would 
make no statement, hinted that they took 
not very seriously criticism of their School 
of Business. 


At Loyola 


Like Columbia from 1905 to 1915, Pur- 
due and Northwestern for shorter periods, 
Johns Hopkins for good, Loyola Univer- 
sity (Chicago) announced last week it 
would drop intercollegiate football. The 
students rioted. 


*Dr. Flexner includes the 9,000 odd enrolled 
in home study. 
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Garden’s Camille 
(See front cover) 


One morning five years ago Mary Gar- 
den received in her sheaf of mail a note 
from a fledgling composer asking if he 
might play her some of his music. Such 
notes usually go into Mary Garden’s 
wastebasket. But this one appealed to her. 
With characteristic terseness she wrote 
the young man to come next day. The 
result of that audience was an opera 
called Camille, written by the young man 
after the story of Alexandre Dumas fils 
(as is Verdi’s Traviata). The premiére 
was scheduled for this week at Samuel 
Insull’s year-old Chicago Opera House 
with Mary Garden in the leading rdle. 

When Composer Hamilton Forrest first 
went to see Mary Garden he was a lean, 
wild-eyed youth who, in order to continue 
his musical studies, had been working as 
office boy in Mr. Insull’s Commonwealth 
Edison Co. He showed Miss Garden an 
opera the libretto of which she, theatre- 
wise, pronounced impossible. But she 
recognized instantly Forrest’s genius for 
music, told him to find another libretto, a 
love-story, and try again. Camille came to 
his mind because he knew of a similar 
tragedy which involved two students in 
a Chicago shorthand school. “But Ca- 
mille,” Mary Garden objected, “is French. 
You could not expect me to sing it in Eng- 
lish.” Hamilton Forrest forthwith went to 
France, learned the language, studied with 
Composer Maurice Ravel, wrote his opera 
and had it accepted by the opera company 
headed by the light & power tycoon whose 
errands he used to run. 

Camille was scheduled for performance 
last season but postponed because of in- 
sufficient time for preparation, some say 
because the domestic difficulties of Music 
Director Giorgio Polacco and Soprano 
Edith Mason last year slowed up the 
activities of the company. Neither re- 
turned this year. 

In essence the new opera is like the 
well-worn’ play: the lovers Marguerite 
(Camille) and Armand are separated by 
Armand’s doting father whereupon Mar- 
guerite dies of consumption. But most of 
the detail has been revamped, modernized. 
Important to the plot is the repeated jan- 
gling of a telephone bell. The costumes 
are modern. Mary Garden wears pajamas 
in one scene, in another a gorgeous gold- 
cloth gown of latest cut, bright with blood- 
red camellias. The spirit of the music is 
modern: a waltz theme winds through it 
all. There is a jazz scene in the second 
act where saxophones, two pianos and a 
banjo are used. Unlike Traviata there are 
no set arias, duos or trios. The characters 
do not express themselves in formal, 
stilted song. More in the manner of Pel- 
léas et Mélisande, they talk back and forth 
naturally in the intimate, emotionalized 
musical speech for which Mary Garden 
has a particular genius. 

For many a Chicagoan the opera season 
does not start until Mary Garden returns. 
This year she is particularly welcome, for 
Chicago’s opera affairs are not in a happy 
state. Sopranos Rosa Raisa, Claudia 
Muzio, Lotte Lehmann, Frida Leider have 


been giving capable performances. But 
despite expectations the pretentious new 
house has not proved popular. Beauty is 
widely conceded to the building. On the 
northwest edge of the Loop, it rises from 
the murky Chicago River directly across 
from the unquestionably beautiful Chicago 
Daily News Building & Plaza. But the 
acoustics are not yet so good as in the 
famed old Auditorium. And it contains, 
apparently, a grave psychological error: 
In placing the boxes the architect seems 
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. saw his plot in a shorthand school. 


to have forgotten that Society is an essen- 
tial to successful opera. As in cineman- 
sions the boxes are across the back almost 
in a straight line instead of in a deep 
horseshoe. The front railings are high. 
Socialites are far from the stage. Worse, 
they cannot be seen by the main floor 
audience and even find it hard to see one 
another. 

Business has been bad. Rear seats are 
often empty. It is said that the company 
is $150,000 behind last year in subscrip- 
tions. The Sunday matinee series has been 
discontinued “after a careful inquiry into 
costs and the probable income.” Whether 
this can all be attributed to hard times is 
a matter of opinion. Certainly there has 
been no lack of sales effort in the best 
Insull manner. But critics contend that 
too much has been said about the “duty” 
of supporting the opera, too little about 
how good the operas are. 

Chicagoans, whether they approve of 
Mary Garden or not, agree that she is the 
one who puts life into the company. For 
20 years she has done so. She went to Chi- 
cago with her name made. She was one 
of four daughters born in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, to a Mr. & Mrs. Robert D. Garden. 
Mr. Garden, now a dignified old gentleman 
with a white goatee, migrated to the U. S., 
went into the bicycle business (later he 
was an executive of Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Co.). Mrs. Garden followed with the 
girls, lived in Brooklyn for a while, then 
in Chicopee Falls, Mass., then in Chicago. 





Mary was the determined, aggressive one 
of the lot. She learned to play the violin, 
at twelve played in a concert. Then she 
studied piano, practiced patiently five 
hours a day. 

An amateur performance of Trial by 
Jury in Chicago perhaps hinted first at her 
dramatic talents. But she wanted to be a 
singer. To Paris she went, lived with a 
French family, studied diligently. Her 
début at the Opéra Comique came at a 
time when she was practically penniless. 
She had been engaged to do a small part 
the following season, meanwhile was per- 
mitted to attend rehearsals. 


One night the soprano singing in the 
new opera Louise collapsed in the second 
act. The director remembered the girl 
who had been watching rehearsals, sent 
for her, asked if she could finish the per- 
formance. Mary Garden had never sung 
on a stage, never sung with orchestra. But 
she did not hesitate, said: “M. le Direc- 
teur, have no fear. I shall not fail.” She 
recalls now trying postehaste to loop in 
the costume of the larger soprano, think- 
ing: ‘“My God, in all this huge place, isn’t 
there anybody who has a pin?” Her per- 
formance created a sensation. Her voice 
was curiously husky, uneven, but she 
played the rdle with such singular under- 
standing that she sold out 100 perform- 
ances and was put on a salary of $50 a 
month. 

Impresario Oscar Hammerstein (high 
silk hat, spade beard, big black cigar) 
played Mary Garden’s U. S. début as his 
trump card in his operatic feud with Man- 
hattan’s Metropolitan (1906-10). Then 
the talk began. She wore the scantiest of 
costumes in Thais (she still wears as little 
as possible under any stage costume), 
danced lasciviously with the seven veils 
of Salome. Critics assailed her singing. 
They were used to the stodgy, conventional 
ways of big-fronted sopranos. Garden, 
they admitted, was pleasing to the eye, 
knew how to move about the stage, had a 
certain dramatic gift. Few realized then 
her great contribution to operatic art: that 
every part she played was re-created, made 
poignant, personal—her brazen, worldly 
Thais (a role she hates); her piteous, 
questioning little juggler (Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame); her bourgeois, free-loving 
Louise; her pale, groping Mélisande. Sig- 
nificant is the fact that singers with 
smoother voices have since had small suc- 
cess with any of her great roles. In 1910 
she went to Chicago, added other roles, 
notably Flora in L’Amore dei Tre Re, 
Katiusha in Alfano’s Resurrection. One 
year (1920-21) she was director as well 
as leading soprano of the Chicago com- 
pany, came through unscathed despite tall 
trouble with the tenors. 

Three months in Chicago, a tour with the 
company, a few concerts and a long vaca- 
tion on the Riviera—so does Mary Garden 
divide her time. In Chicago she lives on 
the top floor of the Lake Shore Drive 
Hotel, works hard, keeps fit, reads widely, 
plays occasional bridge. She goes out 
little socially because she refuses to be 
bored, hates above all things to sit around 
a table and eat. Forty times she has 
crossed the Atlantic, has never seen the 
dining saloon of a ship. 

On the Riviera she visits with her fam- 
ily, her mother who goes from Manhattan, 
one sister from Scotland, another from 
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CUTTING CORNERS NO PANACEA FOR INDUSTR 


Needed: efficacious remedies for indus- 
try’s pernicious profit anemia...for it 
begins to look like something more is needed 
than three bottles of the compound. 


For years executives have been working 
out new ways of cutting corners, here and 
there. ..economies which have meant sav- 
ings on a given machine, or for a given 
department or process. Such savings are 
still valuable. But merely cutting corners 
will no longer keep many firms out of the red. 


Apply the Clinic Method 


“A drastic wholesale reduction is needed”’ 
declares one diagnostician—‘“‘for in many 
cases fundamentals are wrong.” With ever 
aggressive competition fighting for business 
and with the available business considerably 


SLASH PRODUCTION COSTS 

. . . culting corners not enough 
under normal, this is no time for halfway 
measures. To go through an _ industrial 
clinic. ..then ‘‘operate’ and apply the 
necessary remedies is the only answer for 
many plants in a profitless situation. And 
such a move may involve one or all of the 

following factors:— 

(a) *Drastic reductions in manufacturing 
costs at the same geographical location. 
(b) Material savings in freight charges. 


(c) *Relocation of main plant because 
of changes in markets or material 
sources. 

(d) Establishment of branch plants, 
warehouses or sales and display facili- 
ties to better serve new markets. 

(a) Plants with numerous disconnected 
buildings. ..old fashioned in design. . .are 
seldom profit makers. Designed with peak 
production in mind, they can only turn a 
profit while running full blast. They are 
muscle-bound “white elephants” in the 
present market—unable to make money 
while running at fractional capacity. 

A Midwest metal stamping company, 
faced with increasingly aggressive competi- 
tion, found its only remedy in drastic action. 
Operating in two units, located a half mile 
apart, with endless trucking back and forth, 
production costs were necessarily high. A 
new, single-story plant was designed and 
built by Austin Engineers. . . in the metro- 
politan outskirts .. . where straight-line 
production methods not only made material 
reductions in manufacturing costs but also 
reduced floor space 25%. 


~~ 


cl 
AUSTIN METHOD 


AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 


(b) Some plants are too far away from 
their sources of raw materials. Under more 
favorable business conditions these handi- 
caps have been overcome, but today ex- 
cessive freight charges are eating up the 
profits. Faced with such a situation, leaders 
are “taking the bull by the horns”... 
building anew on new sites. For example:— 

A manufacturer of steel parts formerly 
brought raw materials from the Midwest to 
the home plant in Eastern New York and 
shipped finished products to motor cities 
in the West. A new plant was built at Pitts- 
burgh. . .after investigation had shown that 
savings in freight would write off the new 
plant investment in three years. . .exclusive 
of savings made in production. 

(c) Manufacturers whose sources of raw 
materials have changed or/and freight rates 
are a handicap; taxes burdensome; require 
something more than cutting corners. 
For example:— 


Operating at a handicap in Northern New 
Jersey for a number of years, a well-known 
manufacturer of steel products moved to 
Baltimore, where a complete, new main 
plant. ..designed and built by Austin 
Engineers. ...was housed as one compact 
unit. ..manufacturing costs were materially 
reduced. ..substantial savings made in 
freight chargesdue in part to water shipment. 


(d) Many firms have not intensively cul- 
tivated the Pacific Coast and for many 
more the Atlantic Seaboard, the Sunny 
South, the vast Midwest and the great 
Northwest are profitable fields. Branch 
plants, warehouses, or sales and display 
facilities have been the “way out” for manya 
stagnant business. Asper the following case:— 


A manufacturer of conveying equipment, 
with headquarters in the Middlewest, 
served the Pacific Coast partly from the 
main plant and found that time, freight 
rates and the inroads of competition were 
impossible obstacles to overcome. . . built 
a complete new branch manufacturing plant 
...not only holding but increasing business 
through better service to its West Coast 
customers. 


Take Time by the Forelock 


Obviously this is no time for procrastina- 
tion. Something should be done. What that 


eee 


“something” should be, depends upon con- 
ditions governing each individual case. In 
this process of readjustment, whether it 
involves the radical modernization of the 
old plant or the building of complete new 
facilities, Austin Engineers can bring you the 
most up-to-the-minute ideas on layout and 
design—plus rapid and economical construc- 
tion and equipment... under the famed 
Austin Method of Undivided Responsibility. 


ALSO FoR THOSE EXECUTIVES 


. who have new building projects farthest 
from their minds 

No miracle makers. ..but engineers who 
are unusually progressive in developing 
ideas and pointing the way to profitable 
action. An interview granted, with permis- 
sion to look over your facilities, will cost 
you nothing—may lead to unexpected de- 
cisions on your part. . .decisions which will 
have an all-important bearing on your 
profits for 1931 and fer some years to come. 


Your Annual Meeting 


A new booklet, just off the press, “101 
QUESTIONS THAT SHOULD BE ANS- 
WERED BEFORE YOU BUILD,” intend- 
ed primarily to help those about to build, 
raises questions the answers to which are 
important to many manufacturers who have 
‘building operations farthest from their 
minds. A single idea from this booklet may 
mean much to you. Why not be prepared to talk 
about something entirely out of the ‘corner cut- 
ting’ category at your Annual Meeting? Wire, 
phone or write—no obligation, of course. 


*The “101 Questions’’ booklet mentioned on this 
page introduces these points in the Ist, 10th, and 
58th questions. 


Goop ENGINEERING Pays DIVIDENDS 
. .. straight-line production . . . material reductions in manufacturing costs 
... reduced floor space 25% 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 7 
NewYork Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Seattle Portland 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


project containing... 


Engineering 7 
Newark 
The Austin Company of California Ltd.: Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company, Liraited, Toronto and Vancouver, i+. “~ 
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Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Construction 7 


Detroit Cincinnati 
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| dammer parties 


This privilege adds to the supreme enjoy- 
ment of travel on the “Famous Four’”— 
HAMBURG ALBERT BALLIN 
NEW YORK DEUTSCHLAND 


One of the unique features of these | 
ships is the attractive Grill Rooms, with | 
for “strictly | 


smaller separate rooms 
private’”’ parties, where you may have 
foods of your own choice, from 
the things you like at home to exotic 
Oriental dinners, without extra charge. 


Seven days to Europe—a sailing from New 
York every Wednesday at midnight to Cherbourg, 
Southampton, Hamburg. « « Also a popular 
“Cabin” Service to Ireland, France, Germany by 


the MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS and CLEVELAND. 


amburg- 
merican Lire 


39 BROADWAY -- NEW YORK 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Edmonton, Vancouver, or local steamship agents, 
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Switzerland, another from Monte Carlo. 
She plays tennis, tries her luck in the 


| casinos, swims naked in the Mediterra- 


nean. She is 53 and does not care who 


| knows it. She has developed a philosophy 


unusual for prima donnas. Criticism does 
not disturb her. At a luncheon in Chicago 
last year she said: “Nobody ever said yet 


| I could sing and I don’t give a damn.” 
| Yet her characters are as carefully molded 





as ever, her engagements as conscien- 
tiously kept. Between her and her man- 


| ager Charles L. Wagner there exists no 
written contract. 


With the public Mary Garden has pre- 


| served her drawing power. With the news- 


papers she is as good copy as she was 20 
years ago. Like Henry Ford, Albert Ein- 
stein and Charles Augustus Lindbergh her 
most casual utterances are syndicated: 
She will marry a Turkish pasha. She will 
not marry at all. She will have a film test 
and perhaps do Pelléas et Mélisande for 
the movies. She will retire in another 
two years to the le de Rouge off Corsica, 
ride mules. . . . 

Her keen, independent opinions on mat- 
ters artistic would make good reading if 
she ever takes time to write them. “Me- 
chanical repetition is what kills art in the 
U.S. If a play succeeds, an actor is asked 


| to repeat the performance 300 nights run- 


ning. No artist can survive such a system. 

“Wigs are the most important part of 
an actress’ make-up. She does not dis- 
guise herself from the neck down. She 


| must do it from the neck up. I cannot 


understand the pride American actresses 
take in always wearing their own hair.” 

Her own work was best described by 
Composer Claude Debussy, of whose 
music she has been a leading exponent. 
After a rehearsal of Pelléas et Mélisande 
he said: “There was an artist curiously 
personal.” 

o— 

Inspiration 

Asked to compose a march for next 
year’s International Colonial and Overseas 


| Exposition in Paris, Bandmaster John 
Pp 


Philip Sousa replied last week to Com- 
missioner General of the Exposition Camp- 
bell Bascom Slemp: “It will afford me 
great pleasure to write a march dedicated 
to the French Exposition. I hope that the 
inspiration will come shortly, and that I 
may be able to have the march ready by 
or before May 1, 1931.” To date Band- 
master Sousa has turned out 132 marches, 


| most of them occasional. 


o—— 


December Records 

Some phonograph records are musical 
events. Each month T1ME notes the note- 
worthy.* 

Opera: 

Siegfried, by the London Symphony 
under Albert Coates and Robert Heger, 
the Berlin Staatsoper Orchestra under Leo 


| Blech, the Vienna Staatsoper Orchestra 
| under Karl Alwin and famed Wagnerian 


Singers (Victor, $15)—Tenor Lauritz 
Melchior, who looks like any fat boy when 
he sings Siegfried at Bayreuth and Man- 
hattan’s Metropolitan, proves an excellent 
phonograph artist. Contralto Maria 


*Prices listed are for entire albums which 
include several records. Where the price is not 
given, it 75¢, standard price for popular 

| 10-inch records. 
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Olszewska and Soprano Frida Leider, ex- 
pert members of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
sing Erda and Briinnhilde. 

Die Meistersinger, the aria Wahn! 
Wahn! (Victor, $2)—As Cobbler Hans 
Sachs, Baritone Friedrich Schorr advances 
Wagner’s famed soliloquy on the comedy 
of human ways. 

Symphonic: 

Schumann’s Symphony No. 1 by the 
Chicago Symphony under Frederick Stock: 
(Victor, $8)—A scholarly reading of the 
happy Spring Symphony written by Schu- 
mann soon after his marriage to rigid 
Clara Wieck. 

Schumann’s Symphony No. 2 by the 
Berlin Staatsoper Orchestra under Hans 
Pfitzner (Brunswick, $7.50)—Schumann 
in a graver, more classic mood capably 
interpreted. 

Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloé by Philippe 
Gaubert and Orchestre des Concerts 
Straram (Columbia, $4)—An excellent 
performance of the symphonic suite com- 
missioned by the late Serge Diaghilev for 
his Russian Ballet. The originality and 
finish which marked even Ravel’s earliest 
work is shown in this month’s release of 
his Menuet Antique (Brunswick). 

Chamber Music: 

Ravel’s Quartet in F by the Krettly 
Quartet of Paris (Victor, $5)—The popu- 
lar French composer caught in a deeply 
personal mood. 

Piano: 

Bach’s Preludes and Fugues from the 
Well-Tempered Clavier, Nos. 10-17 by 
Pianist Evlyn Howard-Jones (Columbia, 
$8)—A continuation of the Clavier series 
begun by Pianist Harriet Cohen (Nos. 
1-9). Evlyn Howard-Jones, a capable Lon- 
don musician, was coolly received when he 
played in the U. S. 

Songs & Ballads: 

Beethoven’s Adelaide by Baritone Hein- 
rich Schlusnus (Brunswick, $1.50)—A 
foremost lieder singer displays his fine 
phrasing, his immaculate diction. 

Sing Something Simple and Happy Feet 
(Victor)—The Revelers again get the ef- 
fects of a full-piece band. 

Body and Soul and With a Song in My 
Heart by Jack Hylton and his orchestra 
(Victor, $1.25)—A famed British jazzman 
embroiders neat concert versions of two 
deserving songs. 

Dance Records: 

You're Lucky to Me and Memories of 
You (Okeh)—For those who like hot jazz 
with husky singing, husky trumpets. The 
band is Louis Armstrong’s Sebastian New 
Cotton Club Orchestra. 

Embraceable You and I Got Rhythm 
(Victor)—Arden’s and Ohman’s percus- 
sive ways are best suited to George Gersh- 
win’s music. The tunes are the best from 
Girl Crazy. 

Can This be Love? and Three Little 
Words (Columbia)—Two best-sellers mel- 
lowed by the Ipana (Toothpaste) Trouba- 
dours. 

What a Fool I’ve Been and After All, 
You're All I’m After (Brunswick )—Tom 
Gerun plays these smoothly, with plenty of 
pace. 

Bolero and La Seduccion (Victor)—The 
inevitable popularized verion of Ravel’s 
symphonic hit coupled with a_ teasing 
tango. 
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...and it will 
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ohn 


still be young when she’s a grandmother” 


- OUR little girl will be a 

grandmother before that pipe 
wears out,” said the engineer. “It’s 
cast iron. Those mains will be on 


the job for a hundred years or 
more.” 

He might also have added that 
those durable cast iron mains will 
save taxpayers a lotof money dur- 
ing the next several generations 
by eliminating the necessity of 
making costly pipe replacements. 
And he might have pointed out 
that once down, cast iron pipe 
stays down—that in America’s 
leading cities, cast iron mains are 
still young and strong after more 
than a century. 

The reason for the longer life 
of cast iron pipe is found in the 
structural character of the metal 
—closest to nature of any ferrous 


CAST IRON PIPE 


metal pipe. Cast iron is the one 
ferrous metal for water and gas 
mains that will not disintegrate 
from rust. This characteristic 


makes cast iron pipe the most 
practicable for underground 
mains, for rust will not destroy it. 

What kind of pipe is your city 
laying? As a taxpayer you are 
justified in taking an active inter- 
est in the matter. When you see 
new municipal pipe lines being 
laid, look for the “Q-Check” mark 
stenciled on every length. Then 
you will know that your children 
and your children’s children will 


not outlive the useful term of 


service of that pipe. 
* * * 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa- 
tion offers to taxpayers, engineers and 
city officials detailed information re- 


garding the advantages of using cast iron 
pipe for water and gas mains, sewers, 
culverts and industrial needs. Address: 
Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
The Cast Iron Pipe Research Asso- 
ciation, 122 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 

Cast iron pipe bearing the “Q-check” 
trademark is obtainable from the fol- 
lowing leading pipe founders: Alabama 
Pipe Company, Anniston, Ala.; Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. 
Talman Avenue, Chicago, Ill; Donald- 
son Iron Company, Emaus, Pa. ; Glamor- 
gan Pipe & Foundry Company, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry Company, 
Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast Iron Pipe 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.; United 
States Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Burlington, N. J.; Warren Foundry and 
Pipe Company, 11 Broadway, New York. 


Pcasr Qinow 


Look for the “Q-check” symbol as shown 
above. It is the registered trade mark of 
the Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 


Copyright 1930 by C. 1. P. R. Ass'n. 





HAVANA 


og les ocean voyage—3 
spangled nights, not quite three 
days that grow bluer as your smart 
liner drives south... All the frills 
of a round the world cruise— 
sports, tea on deck, dancing, con- 
certs, wireless news... Two of 
the gayest destinations in the world 
—Miami and Havana... Go for 
the winter—with summer clothes 
... Or go for a busy man’s breath- 
ing space that brings you back at 
the top of your form! 

Direct Express Service New York to 
Miami every Saturday to Dec. 27, there- 
after Wednesdays and Saturdays. Con- 
nections with overnight steamers Miami 
to Havana, allowing a gorgeous Florida 
stop-over for a day on through tickets 
to Havana. Also sailings New York to 
Jacksonville (calling at Charleston) every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. All- 
expense tours to Florida, Havana and 
other Southern resorts. 


Automobiles Carried 
Offices: 545 Fifth Avenue, or Pier 36, 
North River, New York. Boston, 50 
Franklin St., Philadelphia, 1001 Chest- 
nut-St. and Chicago, 323 Marquette 
Bldg. or any Authorized Tourist Agent. 


@) 


LILES. 
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Married. James Hazen Hyde, onetime 
(1899-1905) vice president of Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, son. of the late 
Henry Baldwin Hyde, Equitable’s founder 
and onetime president; and Countess Ella 
Matuschka (née Walker) of Detroit; in 
Varsailles, France. Witnesses: André 
Tardieu, onetime (see p. 17) Prime*Min- 
ister of France, President Jean de Castel- 
lane of the Paris Municipal Council, 
Counselor Norman Armour of the U. S. 


Embassy. 
ema rer 


Divorced. Richard Washburn Child, 
onetime (1919) editor of Collier’s Weekly, 
onetime (1921-24) U. S. Ambassador to 
Italy; by Mrs. Eva Sanderson Child, his 
third wife (Wives Elizabeth Scott and 
Maude Parker both divorced him). 
Charges: extreme cruelty. 

—" 


Elected. Dr. Bundy Allen of Tampa, 
Fla.; to be president of the Radiological 
Society of North America; succeeding Dr. 
Robert John May of Cleveland. Presi- 
dent-elect (to take office next year): Dr. 
Francis Carter Wood of Manhattan. 

Died. Gifford*Alexander Cochran, 50, 
sportsman, onetime president of Alexander 
Smith & Sons, Yonkers, N. Y. carpet 
manufacturers; of hardening of the ar- 
teries, heart disease and acute alcoholism; 
in Manhattan. Retired from business, he 
was famed as the owner of many a great 
horse. In 1925 his Coventry and Flying 
Ebony (Earl Sande up) won two great 
races, the Preakness and the Kentucky 
Derby. In the past year his string (in- 
cluding Epithet, The Beasel, Flying Heels) 
won $147,920. In racing and in polo he 
was an associate of the late Harry Payne 
Whitney (Time, Nov. 3). Afflicted last 
year with tuberculosis, he was reported 
cured, was found dead alone in the vesti- 
bule of his apartment early one morning 
last week. 

— +—— 

Died. Matthew Quay Glaser, 54, co- 
founder (1920) with Publisher John S. 
Lewis, and onetime editor of the Masonic 
Review, organizer (1928) of the Curtis- 
for-President Club; of heart disease; in 
Manhattan. Though he never held public 
office, many a Washington politician knew 
well his booming voice, his ten-gallon hat. 
Major Maurice Campbell, onetime New 
York Prohibition administrator, stated last 
fall in the New York World that Curtis- 
booster Glaser had tried to get him to 
approve dubious whiskey permits, that the 
name of Vice President Curtis had been 
used (TIME, Sept. 22). Last month he was 
indicted in Chattanooga, Tenn. for im- 
porting 95%-alcoholic “sheep-dip.” 

— eran 

Died. Agnes Dillon Randolph, 55, 
great-granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson, 
sister of Hollins Nicholas Randolph 
(president of the Stone Mountain Confed- 
erate Monumental Association), founder 
of tuberculosis service organizations in 
Virginia and Texas; in Richmond, Va. 


—_©——- 


Died. Ralph Starrett, 62, brother of 
Paul and Col. William Aiken Starrett 
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(builders of Manhattan’s Empire State 
Building, No. 40 Wall Street), founder 
with his brothers of Starrett Bros. Inc. of 
Chicago (subsidiary of Starrett Corp. of 
New York), builder of Washington’s Union 
R. R. Station, Cincinnati’s Carew Tower; 
of heart disease; in Chicago. 
ee eee 

Died. Dr. Ernest Ellsworth Smith, 63, 
consulting physiologist to the New York 
Health Department, president of the Med- 
ical Association of Greater City of New 
York, onetime (1918-19) president of the 
New York Academy of Sciences; of heart 
disease; in Kew Gardens, L. I. 

ae Sane 

Died. Rev. Dr. William Eleazar Bar- 
ton, 69, Congregational minister, author, 
father of Advertising Man Bruce Barton 
and Publisher Charles William Barton of 
the Sheridan (Wyo.) Post Enterprise; of 
heart disease and pneumonia; in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Illinois-born, he began his 
career as a circuit rider, went to Oberlin, 
Ohio to enter Oberlin Theological Sem- 
inary, taking his wife, Infant Bruce, two 
Negro waifs, a horse, a cow. He held many 
a pastorate, chiefly (1899-1924) that of 
First Congregational Church, Oak Park, 
Il!. He was on the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, vice 
president of the American Peace Society 
(1898-1915), a director of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary (1900-10), president 
(since 1916) of the trustees of Union 
Theological College. Abraham Lincoln was 
his lifelong study, the subject of 13 of his 
65 books. His literary, pedagogical and 
church activities made his the longest 
paragraph (108 lines) in this year’s Who’s 
Who. 

-— + 

Died. Dr. William Benham Snow, 70, 
pioneer advocate of the use of electricity 
in treating disease (he lost a finger work- 
ing with Réntgen Rays), head of a group 
of physicians who founded the New York 
School of Physical Therapeutics in 1901; 
in Manhattan. 

waee” ener 

Died. Edgar Erastus Clark, 74, one- 
time Grand Chief Conductor of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, member of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Anthracite Coal Com- 
mission to arbitrate the strike of 1902-03, 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (1906-21, chairman 1920); in 
Monrovia, Calif. 

ee emer’ 

Died. Rev. Dr. William Edwards 
Huntington, 86, second president of Bos- 
ton University; of pneumonia; in Newton, 
Mass. From 1882 until his death he was 
successively dean of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts, president, dean of the Graduate 
Department and president emeritus. 

aS eee 

Died. James Brown Herreshoff, 96, 
builder with his brothers John Brown 
Francis and Nathanael Greene Herreshoff 
of America’s Cup yachts (Vigilant, De- 
fender, Columbia, Reliance, Resolute), in- 
ventor of the first U. S. naphtha-driven 
motorcycle of internal combustion type; 
in Riverdale, N. Y. 





Shalimar is $12 50 and $25..... Linis$30..... and L’ Heure Bleue is $5 and $15. 


Guerlain parfumen Tenis 


A perfume by Guerlain is the epitome of 


elegance, the consummate gift among 


luscuries. For it is a gift which enhances 
the elegance of woman. Shalimar is the 


reigning perfume of the world. Women of 


elegance in all the great capitals bow to 
its power and its beauty. Liu, Guerlain’s 


newest perfume, has a strange and modern 
charm and if newness is to be an added 


virtue of your gift, Liu is an offering 


without compare. But to many women, 


. L’ Heure Bleue still remains, for softness 


and delicacy, the supreme perfume of 


the supreme perfumer. The fairest name 


on your Christmas list is the one to match 


with a perfume of Guerlain, For to enhance 
the charm of fair women is an art, an art 


that has no master equal to Guerlain. 
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> There are many chapters in The Story of Goodyear, but all 
"A teach the same inspiring lesson. 

as That lesson is, ‘‘He profits most who serves best.”’ 

is Seeking to serve the public best through the excellence and 
> value of its products, Goodyear has spared no aid that inven- 
4 tion, science, efficiency, or the devotion and experience of 
, its skilled personnel could supply. 

A little enterprise grown great through service: that is 

: Goodyear. 

a It will strive to keep on growing, to merit its place as the 
a Hitt largest rubber company in the world, by continuing to en- 
Z ( deavor to serve the public best. 

% In the future as in the past Goodyear sees as the first part 
g of that service, products of a quality which will “protect our 
x good name.”’ 
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GOODYEAR 








On every page in the history of 
the rubber industry’s achieve- 
ments you will find record of 


Goodyear’s contribution to 
the art. 


Goodyear invented the present | 


straight-side tire. 


Goodyear perfected the prin- 
ciple of cord tire construction 
underlying the high-mileage 
performance of automobile 
tires today. 


Goodyear ingenuity fashioned 
the machines necessary to the 
production of this new con- 
struction. Goodyear devised the 
All-Weather Tread for maxi- 


mum safety, traction, wear. 


Goodyear pioneered the suc- 
cessful pneumatic: cord truck 
tire. 


Goodyear originated the Plant 


Analysis Plan of specifying rub- 
ber mechanical goods to the 
uses of industry. 

Goodyear provided the indis- 
pensable rubber equipment for 
aeronautics in America, and 
itself established record after 
record in air navigation. 
Goodyear developed Supertwist, 
the extra-elastic, extra-durable 
cord fabric essential to the 


modern low-pressure tire. 


Goodyear conceived and per- 
fected the finest tire the world 
has ever seen—the super- 
tire—the Goodyear Double 
Eagle. 

As an inevitable result of con- 
tributions such as these, Good- 
year enjoys the largest rubber 
business in the world, and 
**More people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind.” 
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Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Smalti Addresso- 

graphs operate at 

speeds from 5W0 to 

fy bee? 1,800 impressions 
® , an hour. Print 
2 = through a ribbon. 
Prices from $20 

to $264.75, f. o. b. 

Factory. 


NOW, before the new 
year begins, is the time to lay plans for increasing profits in 1931. 


Now is the time to determine whether the methods you used 
this year can be improved next year—to put your finger, on spots 
where time and dollars, now being wasted, can be saved —to 
compare the results produced by other methods with those you 
have secured—to consider how you can reduce expense and 
increase sales by newer and better methods of operating. 


How, for instance, are you now handling the many name and data 


one . . . ° 3 i Electri d ic Add: hh 
writing operations in your business? How are bills and statements Svariel through a rikbon—apeods robe 


2,000 to 12,000 ijmpressions an hour. Elec- 
tric machines $295 to $870 — automatic 


headed up, payroll and factory forms written, stock records kept, oom Prag iy yr paras peor 
letters and bulletins prepared and addressed? How is routine 
data being written on all the different kinds of forms used in your 
business? Is every single letter of every single word being labo- 
riously written or typed 2 

Thousands of concerns have found that Addressograph imprints 
and addresses practically every form used in modern business at 
less cost, without error, and 10 to 50 times faster than is possible 
by the old hand methods. 

In all sizes and kinds of business, from the smallest office or 
store to the largest corporation, Addressograph equipment is 


speeding up the daily routine by automatically and accurately coro Pueliéragt eroducds ee 


and address, salutation, body of letter 


writing countless business forms—eliminating costly mistakes, he and date. Prices $300 fo $350, Other dup- 
¢ licating machines $57.50 to $2,025, f. 0. b. 


Factory. 


saving time, getting sales messages out regularly and systemat- 

ically—in a word, building profits by reducing expense and ve 2 

increasing sales. x . 
Whatever your business, the Addressograph representative in a © } Nn C f A a $ A 

your locality will gladly demonstrate to you how Addressograph will 

help solve your problems of reducing expense and building business. 

Or write for the interesting booklet, “Uncovering Hidden Profits.” 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
General Offices: 901 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 

Canadian General Offices: Addressograph Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
European General Offices: Addressograph, Limited, London N. W. 10 
Divisions of Addressograph International Corporation 
Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin, Paris 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 
Copyright 1930. Addressograph Co. 
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ANIMALS 


Doak’s Polly 


The Old Soak, famed profane parrot 
belonging to Secretary of State Henry 


Lewis Stimson, has long been the Cabi- | 


net’s most publicized pet. Last week the 
nation learned of a new Cabinet parrot, 


Polly Doak, pet of scowling William | 


Nuckles Doak, the new Secretary of La- 
bor. Said Mrs. Doak: “She won her way 


into Mr. Doak’s heart. He went shopping | 


for canary seed and Polly, loose in the pet 
shop, settled on his shoulder and said, 
‘Pretty boy, I love you so.’ ”* 


—_—~o— 
Dog Racket 


The American Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals 
warned U. S. citizens to be careful in their 
dog buying. Smart, short-haired, clip- 
eared brown dogs if not purchased at 
reputable pet shops, may turn into long- 
haired, white dogs when taken home. Dogs 
with becoming black spots may lose them 
in their first bath. A. S. P. C. A. officials 
advised dog owners to report all curious 
happenings at once. Such dogs are prob- 
ably stolen pets, victims of an organized 
body of dog racketeers. 

Scouts of the dog racket work in 
wealthy neighborhoods, observing dogs and 
little boys. They encourage the boys to 
bring them stray dogs at first, paying 
small sums. They then offer larger sums 
for household pets. Sometimes racketeers 
pose as A. S. P. C. A. officials, snatch up 
dogs when they are taken out for an air- 
ing. Dogs caught in one State are often 
sent to another State to be sold. Pur- 
chasers asking for an expensive dog in un- 
scrupulous shops will almost always get 
what they want. The pet shop owner will 
have a scout steal one to order. 


a 


Game Conference 

Annually for 16 years U. S. and Cana- 
dian game officials, game breeders, scien- 
tists, sportsmen have met to talk over 
conservation problems at the American 
Game Conference held under the auspices 
of the American Game Protective & Prop- 


agation Association. Last week in Man- | 
This | 


hattan they met for the 17th time. 
time, they had important work to do. 
Two years ago they had appointed a com- 
mittee to study game conditions, to draw 
up a constructive plan for increasing 
North American game. The committee 
had its report ready for consideration. 
President Hoover, fisherman-author of 
A Remedy for Disappearing Game Fishes, 
acknowledged the importance of the occa- 
sion by sending a telegram: THE PRO- 
TECTION AND PROPAGATION OF 
THE USEFUL WILD LIFE OF THE 
COUNTRY IS OF MUCH GREATER 
IMPORTANCE THAN IS GENERAL- 
LY REALIZED. ...MTHE BIOLOG- 
ICAL FACTS SHOULD BE FIRST 


*James John Davis, retiring Secretary of La- 


bor, calls Secretary Doak the “handsomest Sec- 
retary of Labor in American history” (Time, 
Dec. 8). There have been but two others: short, 
stocky, purse-lipped James John Davis; short, 
slight, white-haired William Bauchop Wilson. 


last week | 
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Make your Gitt 


g modern. all-electric 


Hammond 


IVE an electric clock and you will 
supply someone with exact time 
for many years to come. 

The Hammond All-Electric Clock is 
the answer to the gift problem. It is 
certain to be appreciated and used be- 
cause it replaces the old method of timekeep- 
ing in a way that gains the instant 
approval of its owner. 

You'll find just the electric clocks 
you'll be proud to give in a wide selec- 
tion of pleasing designs. There is a 
model for every purpose, ina price range 
from $9.75 to $110.00. 

On display at department stores, 
jewelers and electric shops, but if you 
are not near a Hammond dealer we will 
send any model prepaid to any point in 
the United States on receipt of price. 
THE HAMMOND CLOCK COMPANY 
2915 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIL 


The Hammond All-Electric Clock contains no 
springs. Electricity keeps it constantly requlated 
and winding is eliminated. Simply plug into 
any electrical outlet, set the hands and start, 
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Chiming 


29 


ce 


models. Chalmette shown, six different 


designs, full Westminster chimes, $72.50 to $110.00 


The Ravenswood model 6” high in walnut colored 
bakelite $9.75, with buzzer alarm $12.50 


The Gothic seme model walnut, spun silver 


ial— 54" in diameter, 12” —_ ane 50 


The Sreners Electric Calendar Model 6!2" high. 
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lendar changes automatically — $12. 50 
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[BERMUDA 


Less than 40 hours— Dock to 
Dock— Twice weekly sailings 


A fast and comfortable serv- 
ice via S. S. PAN AMERICA 
(21,000 tons)and famous South 
American liners — steadiest 
ships in the Bermuda service. 
Broad deck spaces, airy, out- 
side rooms. Round trip $70 
and up. All-expense tours ar- 
ranged, 


NASSAU * HAVANA 








nightly commencing January 
9 from New York to Nassau 
—to Kingston—to Havana 
—to Nassau—to New York. 
Attractive rates. 


NASSAU 


MIAMI 
12-day all-expense cruises at 
The Isle of June—60 hours 
from New York on fast, steady 
Munson liners. Weekly sail- 
ings from New York during 


; exceptionally low rates — 
S.S. MUNARGO fortnightly 

| from New York. The ship 

| your hotel. 2 days in Nassau 

| —2 days in Miami—2%; in 

| Havana two sightseeing trips. 
NASSAU * KINGSTON 

HAVANA 
13 days round-trip on 
the season. Overnight from 





Ss. S. EVANGELINE fort- 
Miami. 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 
Nowopen—homelike, quaint, 
delightful social atmosphere, 
finest of bathing, golf, cuisine. 
12-day all-expense tour includ- 
ing 6 days at hotel (American 
Plan) $125 and up. 


NEW COLONIAL HOTEL 


Magnificent, modern, fire- 
proof, so constructed that 
seventy per cent of its rooms 
face the sea — opens January 
19th—reduced rates. 








For information see local tourist 
agent or write for Booklet 31 


MUNSON 


Steamship Lines 
67 Wall St., New York City 
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| ASCERTAINED AND MEASURES 
PLANNED IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
THEM AND WITH THE EQUALLY 
IMPORTANT FACTS OF HUMAN 
NATURE. 

Chairman of the planning committee, 
Aldo Leopold of Madison, Wis., chief of 
the American Game Survey, submitted 
the new program. The committee had 
found that American farmers can do more 
toward increasing game than any other 
agency by making game a secondary farm 
crop. Six years of compensating game- 
wise farmers in Texas, for example, have 
increased good shooting preserves to 
2,500,000 acres. They’ recommended that 
the farmer be protected from lawless 
hunters, be amply rewarded for his work.* 
Quail, pheasants, Hungarian partridge, 
rabbits, squirrels all thrive on the farm- 
er’s cultivated land. Other game lives 
better in forests, wildernesses, land which 
is cheap enough to be maintained as public 








American Game 
Apo LEOPOLD 


| “Let farmers be game-keepers.” 
| 
| extended as fast as possible, that Game 
| Administration & Management be made a 
profession like Forestry or Agriculture. 
The Game Conference approved the 
Leopold committee’s plan. It also: adopted 
a resolution to bring about laws stopping 
the sale of black bass in the ten states 
which permit it; recommended to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture that beginning Feb- 
ruary 1932 repeating shotguns be re- 
stricted to three shots per loading. Gun 
manufacturers are willing to co-operate. 
Among famed conservationists at the 
game conference were Senator Frederic 


Collin Walcott of Connecticut, chairman | 


| of the Senate Committee on Wild Life 
Resources; Dr. Thomas Gilbert Pearson, 
president of National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies; Senator Harry Bartow 
Hawes, Senate Commission on Migratory 
Bird Conservation; Col. Arthur Foran, 
| comptroller of the Port of New York, 
vice president of More Game Birds in 
America, Inc. 


*This conclusion and plan are shared by the 
| rich foundation, More Game Birds in America 
| Inc. (Time, Nov. 24). 





hunting grounds. The committee advised | 


that public ownership of these lands be | 
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Nerves and 


handkerchiefs 


WV’ TRY, in our hostelry, 
to keep your nerves and 
handkerchiefs from fraying. We 
believe our rooms have an at- 
mosphere of quiet restfulness, so 
that even in the busy center— 
45th Street—of this busy city— 
New York—your nerves may be 
soothed and relaxed at the end of 
the day. And we launder your 
handkerchiefs carefully 4y hand, 
and try to return them to you 
not ragged and frayed at the 
edges. 

Conveniently located as weare, 
delicious as our meals may be, 
efficient as we consider our service 
to be—still, without our constant 
attention to little extra courtesies 
such as these, we could not pos- 
sibly justify the loyalty which our 
friends continue to show us. 


Won’t you come and visit us? 


The ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45TH STREET 
Epwarp Cuinton Foo, Managing Director 
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7 tubes {3 Screen Grid} Genuine 
Electro,-Dynamic Speaker, built-in; 
Walnut Cabinet, 16 in. wide; 171/2 
in. high. bed with 7 Philco Bal- 


Kasy é give a radio for (~hristmar_ 


with Putco BABY GRAND af °4-9%2 


HILCO BABY GRAND —the surprise 
radio of the year—the radio which has 
been the talk of all the Radio Shows —the 
compact set which in its first two months 
became the largest-selling radio in the world. 


For the first time, big-radio performance has 
been built into compact cabinets. These sets 
are the first REAL radios ever produced in 
such compact cabinets—and at such prices. 
In them you find amaz- 
ing selectivity and sen- 
sitivity. They bring 
you the programs you 


PHILCO BABY GRAND 
CONSOLE 

Same wonderful chassis, 7- 
tube, screen grid. Beautiful 
cabinet of American Black 
Walnut and Bird’s-eye Ma- 
ble, African Zebra W 00d trim; 
33% in. high; 19 in. wide; 
10% in. deep 

(Jess tubes) $ 69. 5 0 

Sold with 7 Philco 
Balanced Tubes 





want; clearly; in gorgeous tone, and without 
cross-talk between -stations. There is no 
overlapping. 

And how handy! Baby Grand is easily car- 
ried from room to room. Of course, it’s 
“all-electric.”” Just plug into any AC light 
socket and it’s ready to play. Baby Grand 
Console makes a delightful couch-end table, 
ot boudoir set. And as furniture these 
models will delight your eye. 

It’s not too late. Christmas is still a week 
away. Go to the Philco dealer NOW and see 
how easily you can give a Philco—or many 
Philcos—as gifts supreme this year. Terms 
so easy you'll never miss the money. 

Your nearest Philco dealer also offers a com- 
plete line of Philco Radios in beautiful Con- 





BALANCED-UNIT RADIO 


soles, Lowboys and Highboys, from $95 to 
$145; Radio-Phonograph at $198 and Con- 
cert Grand Radio-Phonograph, greatest of 
all receivers, $350. 


All prices less tubes; slightly higher in 
Canada, Denver and West. 


Radio’s Great Musical Event 
Christmas Day 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI and 
THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
in a wonderful Philco Symphonic Concert 


Stokowski, genius of the baton, has astonished the 
tadio world with his new pen mos 3 method 
for Philco concerts, aiming to make the broadcast- 
ing ofan orchestra more eloquent than ever before. 

e Christmas Day, 4 to 5 p. m., 
Tune In: Eustern Standard Time. NBC 


Network. Watch Radio Page of Your Newspaper 
for Your Local Time and Station. 





PHILCO, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of the famous Philco Radios, Diamond 
Grid Batteries for Motor Cars, Telephones, Farm 
Lighting, Motive Power, Auxiliary Power, etc. 
IN CANADA: PHILCO PRODUCTS, LTD., TORONTO 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING AND MOST COMPLETE RADIO LINE 


j 






RUTH CHATTERTON 


IN THE PARAMOUNT PICTURE “THE RIGHT TO LOVE” 
When Ruth Chatterton goes on the air, a radio set whose units are but partially balanced 
can only bring you the distorted tone pictured at the left. With Philco’s exact balancing of 
all units in the set, you get the true, clear, undistorted tone pictured at the right 











I never thought I'd live to see 

A Knight dash right in front of me, 
Seek out another armored gent 

And sock him in a Tournament! 
An idle dream? Oh no, it's not— 

You'll find it all in Camelot! 


CAM‘E:LOT 


Jump, canter, capture, smash 
with a Knight’s Charge, and clear 
the way through your opponent's 
forces to his goal! 


What Noted Experts say of Camelot 
“Camelot is a game of dash, daring, plots, 
counter-plots, unexpected happenings. It is a 
masterpiece—a new delight.” 


E. V. SHEPARD 


“Camelot is a classic. It should live forever 
and is this century's contribution to the great 


games of all time.” 
ELIZABETH CLARK BOYDEN 


CAMELOT 


fills the wide space 

which for some centuries 

has existed unfilled between rs 

Chess and Checkers, with a game far livelier and more 
interesting than Checkers, and vastly simpler and easier 
than Chess. 

DeLuxe Edition, Full Leather..................-.-.- 
Galahad Edition, Rich Binding..................... 
Tristram Edition, Cloth Bound 

Lancelot Edition, Heavy Board................. ; 
Popular Edition, Red Binding 


AT DEALERS’ or by mail. 
Other Famous PARKER GAMES: Touring, Rook, Pegity, 


Ping-Pong, Pollyanna, Lindy, Wings, Pit, Halma, 
PASTIME PICTURE PUZZLES, ete. 
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Merger 

In a remodelled cash register factory 
at Bound Brook, N. J. a moving picture 
company was started in 1910. It was 
named for Charles Pathé, French experi- 
menter with kinetic shadows. Among the 
early U. S. picture companies Pathé be- 
came important and prosperous, famed 
for its comedies, its newsreels. Its symbol 
was a crowing cock. Into fame the Pathé 
rooster crowed Harold Lloyd, Pearl White. 
In 1927 Pathé was reorganized, began to 
make feature pictures successfully on a 
small scale. Its principal assets were a li- 
brary of film stories said to be the best in 
the business, and the services of three bril- 
liant young actresses—Ann Harding, Con- 
stance Bennett, Helen Twelvetrees. 

Last week for $5,000,000 Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum, lusty and successful young 
cinema company sponsored by great Radio 
Corp. of America, bought “certain assets” 
of the Pathé company. These assets in- 
cluded the crowing cock trademark, the 
three actresses, the library. They did not 
include the 49% interest which Pathé 
holds in the profitable Du Pont-Pathé 
Film Manufacturing Corp. The merger 
will do away with an awkward contract 
under which Radio-Keith-Orpheum houses 
had to play a certain number of Pathé 
pictures yearly. Each company will keep 
on making and distributing its own pic- 


tures. 
oo 


The New Pictures 


Lightnin’ (Fox). The old play which 
the late Frank Bacon helped to write and 
which he played 1,291 times on Broadway 
is now a vehicle for some adroit homespun 
fooling by Will Rogers. It is not so good 
as a picture as it was on the stage because 
the camera too often follows wandering 
sequences of the plot, but it is handsomely 
arranged and fairly funny. Will Rogers 
seems to enjoy himself as the boozing but 
golden-hearted rustic whose only decisive 
action is a refusal to sign papers that 
wouid have permitted his wife to sell her 
hotel to a syndicate of confidence men. 
There are times, however, when he is too 
consciously ingenuous and lovable to be 
palated. Possibly he feels that the part 
forces him to be that way, but the fact 
remains that his naiveté and sweetness 
have become more pronounced in every 
picture he has made. If Lightnin’ is any 
indication, the most racy and witty of 
U. S. public characters, colyumists, un- 
official ambassadors to the world and li- 
censed government jesters, is turning cute. 
Best shot: Lightnin’ telling lies to a stran- 
ger he meets in a cabin in the woods. 


ae ee 


The Blue Angel (UFA). So accu- 
rately is this carpentered from the success- 
ful elements of such pictures as The Last 
Laugh and The Way of All Flesh that if 
any other actor had been cast to play it he 
would have been criticized for imitating 
Emil Jannings. But if The Blue Angel is 
familiar material, it is also the sort of 
thing that Jannings does better than any- 
one else. Once more he shows the dis- 
integration of an elderly man, this time 
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CINEMA 


a schoolteacher who falls in love with a 
cabaret singer (Marlene Dietrich). He 
only went to the cabaret to find where 
his pupils were spending their time, but 
he drank too much and stayed all night; 
the headmaster heard about it and dis- 
charged him. He marries the singer and 
works in her floor show as assistant to a 
magician. When he finds that his wife is 
unfaithful to him, his sick brain cracks 
completely. It is effective theatre and the 
brilliant performances of Jannings and 
Miss Dietrich make it believable. The 
first important talking picture in English 
made in Germany, The Blue Angel was 
directed by an American, Josef von Stern- 
berg, yet its faults are characteristically 











EMIL JANNINGS 
. . . the disintegration of an elderly man. 


Teutonic—lack of pace and a morbidity 
so profound that at times it amounts to 
mawkishness. Specimen shot: Marlene 
Dietrich singing in garters, a cloak, and 
high-heeled slippers. 

Emil Jannings’ voice is sonorous, but 
his accent is curiously thick for an actor 
who was born in Brooklyn, N. Y. His 
parents went back to Germany before he 
had learned to talk much English. He is 
one of the many competent graduates of 
Max Reinhardt’s theatre. His European 
pictures had made him famous in the U. S. 
long before he worked in Hollywood, but 
Paramount believed he could never learn 
to talk well enough to make sound- 
pictures and when his contract was up 
they let him go. He has a villa in Salzkam- 
mergut, Austria, where he fishes from the 
dock in a peajacket, short pants and an 
alpine hat. He is making pictures for 
UFA. It is not likely that he will come 
back. 

a ae 

Scarlet Pages (First National). A fe- 
male attorney defending a cabaret dancer 
charged with killing her brutal foster 
father finds out that the girl is the baby 
she left at an orphanage 20 years before. 
This climax of Scarlet Pages is one which 
most cinema seers will anticipate before 
they have been in their seats five minutes. 
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THE FASTEST GAME SHE PLAYS 


[S SeteGoe.s«. YET SHE HAD 


“ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


H® longest walk is a shop- 
ping tour...and even then 
she motors from store to store. 
She enjoys winter sports from 
the side-lines and skating leaves 
her cold. Her brain gets plenty 
of exercise but her feet are stran- 
gers to anything but the daintiest 
leather. 


Svelte, chic, always immaculate, 
this clever champion of the great 
indoors and leader of the bridge- 
playing set, nevertheless has a 
case of the ringworm infection 
now known as “Athlete’s Foot.” 


Even as she puts through a 
smart finesse, a twinge in that 
dainty left foot reminds her of a 
puzzling rash she has noticed 
lately between her smaller toes. 
It has bothered her and worried 
her . . . and she doesn’t even 
know what it is. 


* Many Symptoms for the Same 
Disease—So Easily Tracked 
into the Home 


“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a 
number of different ways,* but 
it is now generally agreed that 
the germ, tinea trichophyton, is back of them 
all. It lurks where you would least expect 
it—in the very places where people go for 
health and recreation and cleanliness. In 
spite of modern sanitation, the germ abounds 
on locker- and dressing-room floors — on the 
edges of swimming pools and showers — in 
gymnasiums—around bathing beaches and 
bath-houses — even on hotel bath-mats. 


And from all these places it has been 
tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. The 
United States Public Health Service finds ‘‘It 


* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though “‘Athlete’s Foot” is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
to Absorbine Jr., consult your doctor without delay. 


aw er sorbine J jt 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 
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is probable that at least one-half of all adults 
suffer from it at some time.”’ There can be no 
doubt that the tiny germ, tinea trichophyton, 
has made itself a nuisance in America. 


It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
Kills This Ringworm Germ 


Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene- 
trates it kills the ringworm germ. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals* that 
announce the beginning of ““Athlete’s Foot.” 

Read the symptoms printed at the left 
very carefully. At the first sign of any one 
of these distress signals* begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas — douse 
it on morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floors, 
even in your own bathroom. 

Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write W. F. YOUNG, 
INC., 406 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


A problem implicit in Scarlet Pages, no 
less satisfactorily settled in the dénoue- 
ment, is why First National should have 
thought it was worth producing. They 
produced it to give Elsie Ferguson a 
chance to play the courtroom scene which 
she played on the stage (Time, Sept. 23, 


1929). It is therefore too bad that Miss 
Ferguson’s_ skillful voice records very 





badly. Best réle: John Halliday as a dis- 


| trict attorney. 


—o—_ 

Follow the Leader (Paramount). 
The talents that have made Ed Wynn one 
of the most appreciated music hall come- 
dians of his generation are not numerous 
or subtle, but highly adequate. He has a 
way of talking fast and fluttering his 
fingers when he is frightened. He has a 
silly laugh and a long hooked nose. His 
eyes roll with a sort of perpetual restrained 
hysteria in this comedy, for as in his stage 
successes he is always in trouble, pro- 
foundly confused and struggling with ter- 
rible situations. He is leader of the Hud- 
son Duster gang, a position thrust on him 
through no fault of his own. The funniest 
sequence is the one in which he is sup- 
posed to kidnap Ethel Merman. Typical 

gag: Wynn trying to decide how much 
chloroform to give his victim by experi- 
menting on himself. 

—<——_ 

The Boudoir Diplomat (First Na- 
tional). By changing the title, taking out 
the lines in which sex was alluded to in a 
way that could not be interpreted as 
meaning friendship, altering cynical diplo- 
mats and a rakish young attaché into 
phantoms still faintly debonair but re- 
spectable enough at bottom to be accepted 
in wholesome U. S. homes, the producers 
have managed to make a picture out of 
The Command to Love, Manhattan stage 
hit blacklisted by Will Hays. The story 


| still concerns a young attaché at an em- 





bassy in a small Balkan country whose 
ambassador commands him, as a duty to 
his country, to make love to the wife of 
the local minister of war—a request that 
embarrasses the attaché because he is al- 
ready carrying on an affair with the am- 
bassador’s wife. It is too bad that some- 
how the little changes necessary in making 
an immensely witty farce fit for the cine- 


| ma have taken the life out of the story. 


| Best 


(unconscious) line: Mary Duncan 
(as Countess Krakowitz)—‘“Ah think it 
suits ma temp’ament.” 


Fast and Loose (Paramount). The di- 


| alog for this fable was written by Preston 
| Sturges who wrote that famed play of 


love in a speakeasy, Strictly Dishonorable. 
There is nothing in the quiet and moder- 
ately stencilled lines of Fast and Loose 
to suggest Sturges’ masterpiece, but Fast 
and Loose ends far more wittily than its 


| dull opening sequences.forecast. A million- 


| aire whose drunken son is engaged to a 


| chorus girl and whose flippant daughter 


falls in love with a mechanic, manages by 
a stratagem to persuade the chorus girl 
and the mechanic to marry the mates 
whom they were about to turn down for 
lacking character. His stratagem is to 
| earn sympathy for his children by cutting 
them off without a cent. Nothing about 
| Fast and Loose approaches realism, but 
almost anyone can sit through it. Best 


| shot: a raid on a Long Island road house. 
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AVA AANA AYA 


M**s must have food and clothes 
and shelter. Once these neces- 


sities have been provided, he be- 
comes possessed of an eager craving 
for a quick and economical means of 
moving himself from place to place. 


Because of this basic desire of man 
to roam the world at the dictates of 


his own will, the use of the motor car 
has developed and multiplied. The 


growth of the automotive industry 
has literally forced the moderniza- 
tion and expansion of hundreds of 
the so-called “basic industries.” 


Rubber and petroleum, largely de- 
pendent on the automobile, sprang 
from small businesses to gigantic 
world-wide enterprises. . . . Glass 
and lumber, once but build- 
ing products, now sell 18% of 


their hard wood and 73% of 
their plate glass to the auto- 


GENERAL 


GENERAL 
MOTORS | 


PAV 000000000000 


An essential industry 


mobile. . . . Steel, nickel, aluminum 
and brass find the automobile tak- 
ing 15% to 37% of their yearly 
output. ... The railroads last year 
acknowledged the automotive in- 
dustry their largest customer. 

From the mobility of the motorized 
public have come the competitive 
personal vanity, and its attendant 
“style demand,” that has ‘become 
the keystone of our mercantile struc- 
ture ... suburban development that 


revitalized building and increased 
the basic national wealth through 


higher land values. . . intersectional 

viewpoint, with its assurance of con- 

tinued educational development and 
political unity. 

General Motors believes 

that the destiny of the Amer- 


ican industry rides with the 
automobile. 


MOTORS 


“A CAR FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC 


Generac Motors Trucks « Yrrtow CoAcHEs AND YELLOWCAaBS * FRIGIDAIRE—THE AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR 


- OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 
VIKING - BUICK - LaSALLE - CADILLAC - ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER 


Detco-Licut, I} WATER SYSTEMS AND DELCOGAS 


Generat Morors Rapio * 
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VIOLA ROOT CAMERON 


Genealogist 


ESTABLISHED IN 1913 





FAMILY HISTORIES 
COMPILED AND 
PUBLISHED 


COATS OF ARMS 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INVITED 


521 FIFTH AVENUE 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Jack, second son of President Paul 
Shoup of Southern Pacific Co., began 
work behind the counter of a chain groc- 
ery store at San Francisco. Said he: “The 
romance has gone out of railroading. The 
pioneering has all been done. In this 
[grocery] business, it’s just starting.” 





——— 
Y 


“The Fashionable Forties,” an article in 
Vogue praising the new women’s styles, 
was signed by Grace Hegger Lewis, one- 
time wife of Novelist Sinclair Lewis. She 
described herself: “I am five feet seven, 
small of waist and long of leg, but my 
calves are too fat and my shoulders too 
broad. . . . In this new costume, I was as 
slender as my small waist, and I did not 
have to agonize over how my poor de- 
fenceless legs were looking from the 
_ Dera lphas ¥ 

ia lade 
A collection of letters between George 





Townshead who often met Miss Terry, 
became her fast friend. Miss Terry was 
married three times: to Painter George 
Frederic Watts, to Actors E. A. Wardell 
and James Carew. 

The correspondence is a curious ex- 
ample of purely epistolary courtship. “I’m 
so pale when I’m off stage and rouge be- 
comes me, and I know I shall have to 
take to it if I consent to let you see me,” 
wrote Miss Terry at the outset. Later 
she said: “I didn’t like you when you 
first wrote to me. I thought you unkind 
and exceedingly stiff and prim.” In 1896 
when Shaw was beginning to be recog- 
nized as a playwright Miss Terry deter- 
mined to call on him, but found he was 
in conference with Sir Henry Irving, her 
manager. She wrote: “Got no farther 
than the doormat. Heard your voice and 
skuddled home again, full tilt, and, oh, 
how I was laughing! . . .” In 1905, when 
Miss Terry acted in Shaw’s Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion, she wrote: “You 
have become a habit with me, sir, and 


ie 
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International 
THE LATE ELLEN TERRY 


“Each morning before breakfast I take 
you, like a dear pill.” 


Bernard Shaw and the late actress Ellen 
Alicia Terry were brought to Manhat- 
tan for publication by Editor Elbridge L. 
Adams of the Fountain Press. Editor 
Adams had obtained the correspondence 
after two years of negotiation with Mr. 
Shaw and with Miss Terry’s children, 
Edith Craig and stage Designer Edward 
Gordon Craig. Advance quotations from 
the letters written by Shaw were not per- 
mitted. Some of Miss Terry’s letters be- 
gan “Dear Bernie.” She chided, cajoled, 
advised. The correspondence opened in 
1892, when Shaw was 36 and a music 
critic for the London World. That year 
his first play was produced. Ellen Terry 
was at the height of her spectacular career. 
They did not meet for some time after- 
ward and met only about a half-dozen 
times in all, though they corresponded 
weekly, at one period daily, until 1925. 
In 1898 Shaw married Charlotte Payne- 


“DEAR BERNIE” 
He would not be quoted in advance. 


each morning before breakfast I take you, 
like a dear pill.” 
— oe 

The New York Times editorialized: 
‘“, . A baking company in Philadelphia 
makes its pies square. . . . There will still 
be old-fashioned pie-eaters to object that 
the new model gives a much greater pro- 
portion of crust to filling (see Euclid on 
area of circles)... .” To this Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, famed advertising man 
and author, replied in a letter: ‘Square 
pies are not new. . . . My mother always 
baked her pies in square tins, or rather 
oblong rectangles. There were eight 
mouths in the family, and the standard 
circular pie cut into pieces of eight allowed 
but 45 degrees per mouth. True, there 
were four corners to the eight-section pie 
with crust on two sides, but ... that was 
why you ate pie. If you preferred filling 
to crust, you might just as well eat apple 
ee 
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All her life 


she will thank you 


for taking her 
to the dentist 


eee eee eee eee ewe ee 


ici they appear 
early ...in her sixth year . . . don’t make the dis- 
astrous mistake of thinking your youngster’s first 
permanent teeth belong to her baby set. Don’t 
allow them to decay, believing that Nature will 
replace them. She never does. 

Loss of the sixth-year molars is a lifetime loss. 
Their early appearance and their position and 
size make them keystones of both dental arches, 
guiding normal development of both upper and 
lower jaws. If decay compels their removal, a 
“weak” chin, a crooked mouth, or irregular, ill- 
spaced teeth may leave only the ghost of the smile 
you loved. 

No need to run risks. Put your dentist on guard. 


Use his knowledge and skill to preserve what i i 





can never be replaced. Twice a year... more 
frequently if conditions demand extra care 


Lavoris 


This advertisement is ‘a part of the 






... take your child to your dentist for a thorough 
oral examination, and any repairs required. 

Treat his instructions as commandments. Make 
sure his appointments are kept ...on time. Put 
yourself and your whole family under his care. 
In all he suggests, ““Do As Your Dentist Tells You.” 


LAVORIS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minnesota - Toronto, Canada 


© 1930, L. C. Co. 





Reciprocation Program tendered the 


American Dentist in appreciation of more than 25 years’ acceptance and good will 
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Lavoris is the children’s mouth- 
wash. They enjoy using it and 
learn early to rinse and gargle 





effectively. Keep a bottle handy. 
Ask for Lavoris by name: refuse 
imitations. 3 sizes. At all druggists. 
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Commercial Credit def>rred er 

payment plans cover every 1.65 

sound field of instalment mar- N 

keting. Automobiles, boats, in 

machinery of all kinds, equip- pan 

ment in general, refrigerating deec 

units, heating plants, electrical slow 

appliances, store and office fix- ‘to 

com 

tures—more than a score of 

. : a man 

such broad classifications, in- At | 

cluding hundreds of individual run 

products, fall within their the 

scope. lowe 

NOTE:—Manufacturers of in- cide 

come-producing machinery ( 

and equipment can materially of s 

increase sales by offering their case 

customers the Commercial a pl 

Credit service method of pay- lowe 

then 

f: they 

UT your house in order for the new cycle of pros- @& S eee i ie a NN 
perity ahead. Discard the worn-out machinery and * ee : ‘a ‘| reas 
equipment in your plant—replace that which is obsolete. of 
Be ready to reap added profits made possible by mod- oti 
ernization. ~~ | ew ' pres 
To modernize—replace and add—is not to impair cash ? forg 
. — _ : 1922 

reserves or established credit. Commercial Credit service -: p ad 
allows modernization with payment from savings effected. > nou 
Thus a supplementary credit line is offered worth while H. | 
. x fe” vers: 

manufacturers who see the benefits of modernization. : , a oh 
abo 
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Cc Carer : 
OMMERCEAER REDE OMPANITES the | 
COMMERCIAL BANKERS We 
CASH CAPITAL and SURPLUS $58,000,000 § 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY - - Baltimore COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, Inc., New Orleans mad 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION - New York COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY «- San Francisco that 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT TRUST - - - - - Chicago KEMSLEY, MILLBOURN & CO., Ltd. ~ New York a pe 
COMMERCIAL ACCEPTANCE CO. ~ - Indianapolis CONTINENTAL GUARANTY CORP., Ltd. - Montreal Last 

MIDWEST COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, Detroit, Des Moines, Milwaukee, Sioux Falls Co. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, Baltimore of 1 

000 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Steel Upped 


On April 9, 1908, steel production was 
running at a rate barely half of that which 
had marked 1907. But on that day the 
late Judge Elbert Henry Gary assumed 
an unusual position. Said he: ‘The mere 
fact that the demand is greater than the 
supply does not justify an increase in 
price, nor does the fact that the demand 
is less than the supply furnish an argument 
for lowering the price.” For the rest of 
1908 the composite price of finished steel 
remained virtually unchanged. In January 
1909 it was 1.82¢ a pound. Prices for 
succeeding months were: 1.772¢, 1.599¢, 
1.577¢, 1.506¢. 

Last week U. S. Steel Corp. again took 
a stand. A few weeks prior Carnegie Steel 
had announced its quotations were “min- 
imums.” But last week’s prices for fin- 
ished steel products were upped on the 
average of $1 a ton.* A typical example 
was steel bars, previously quoted in Pitts- 
burgh at 1.60¢ a pound, now quoted at 
1.65¢ against 1.90¢ a year ago. 

No impetus of buying caused this move, 
in which practically all the steel com- 
panies promptly followed-their-leader. In- 
deed, steel ingot production last week was 
slowed down to 39% of capacity. With 
prices so low, business so dull, few steel 
companies are covering their dividends, 
many more are not even earning profits. 
At last week’s new price-scale, profits will 
run $2 to $4 a ton higher. Thus unless 
the volume of steel business drops even 
lower, last week’s price maneuver was de- 
cidedly bullish for steel companies. 

Confident were steelmen that the law 
of supply & demand will not work in their 
case. Rather, they contended that many 
a prospective buyer of steel has awaited 
lower prices, now will see he cannot get 
them, will rush into the market. Thus 
they viewed their move as a step toward 
new business activity. 

Not for some time will the steelmen’s 
reasoning be submitted to the actual test 
of orders received. Many a financial 


writer last week looked back at 1921-22, 


when the rise of iron and steel prices 
presaged a business recovery. Apparently 
forgotten, however, was the fact that in 
1922 steel prices rose sharply only after 
production had commenced a rise as pro- 
nounced as its previous fall. Said Lewis 
H. Haney, director of New York Uni- 
versity Bureau of Business Research in 
Tron Age last week: “. . . Production is 
above the indicated demand and is still 
declining. It may be that shortages 
are in the making in other industries, but 
our measurements do not indicate that is 
the case in the steel industry.” 
aaitodiiimaty 

Week’s Statistic 

-8.3%. When National Casket Co. 
made its annual report, its president said 
that the death-rate is always lower during 
a period of depression (Time, Sept 5). 
Last week Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. reported that for the first ten months 
of 1930 the death-rate among its 19,000,- 
coo policy holders ran 8.3% below 1929. 

*\ few days later, the price of milk was 
lowered 1¢ per quart in New York City. 


Katy’s Lady 


“The relationship of American women 
to business is steadily expanding in im- 
portance. The conduct of the railroad and 
its service from the woman’s viewpoint 
grows in importance correspondingly.” So 
last week spoke Michael Harrison Cahill, 
president, board chairman and chairman 
of the executive committee of Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas (“Katy”) railroad. He had 
just appointed as his assistant Mrs. 
Frances Whitehead of St. Louis, widow of 
the late Charles N. Whitehead, long an 
M-K-T man, president the year he died 
(1926). 

Mrs. Whitehead has been acquainted 
with railroading since she was a girl in 
Texas, receiving calls from young M-K-T 











Wide World 
Mrs. FRANCES WHITEHEAD 


She will “interpret the woman’s 
viewpoint.” 


Employee Whitehead who rode his bicycle 
down the right-of-way to her house.* But 
she is no expert on M-K-T affairs. Her 
appointment is not without a sentimental 
connotation. Railroads usually look after 
their own (often an executive’s wife re- 
ceives one year of his salary upon his de- 
mise) and Charles Whitehead was well- 
liked throughout the Katy. Mrs. White- 
head’s job is described as helping the Katy 
in “interpreting the woman’s viewpoint,” 
suggesting niceties of passenger travel, 
perhaps even soliciting freight from busi- 
nesswomen. 

Mrs. Whitehead lives in St. Louis, likes 
to play golf, is charming. Friends call 
her “Fanny.”. A son, Chester Powell 
Whitehead, is with General Steel Castings 
Corp. President Cahill, her and her hus- 
band’s longtime friend, whom she will now 
assist, is 56 years old, became president of 
the system last October when Columbus 
Haille, 70, resigned. Previously Mr. Ca- 
hill had been chairman. 

*A favorite story of the late Railroader White- 
head was that once on this trip he attempted 
to ride his bicycle over a trestle, fel! off, landed 
in a creek. 


Prosperous Snuff 


All snuff users are divided into two 
groups: 1) those who snuff snuff into their 
nostrils for a delightfully prolonged sneeze 
sensation; 2) those who place snuff be- 
tween gum and cheek, leave it there for 
many a happy hour, sometimes chewing 
it, moving it about. 

The U. S. snuff industry is dominated 
by three great companies. There is U. S. 
Tobacco Co. whose brand is famed Co- 
penhagen. Last year this company earned 
$2,771,000, but the figure was swelled by 
returns from smoking tobacco including 
Old Briar, Dill’s Best. There is George 
W. Helme Co. whose snuff earnings last 
year were $2,324,000. And there is 
American Snuff Co. with 1929 earnings of 
$2,109,000. Its leading brands are Garrett, 
Honest, Dental. American Snuff was 
formed in 1900, marched hand-in-hand 
with American Tobacco until 1911 when 
anti-trust action ordered it dissolved. As 
is true of American Tobacco, its chief 
competitors were once part of it. 

No stagnant industry is the snuff trade. 
Sales are on the increase in the U. S. and 
Canada. Evidence of unimpaired snuff 
prosperity came last week when American 
Snuff voted an extra dividend of 25¢ on 
its 440,000 shares, long listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Greatest of snuff sales-areas is the 
South, consumer of 60% of the total pro- 
duction. For this reason, President Martin 
J. Condon of American Snuff told his 
stockholders last May that much depended 
on general business in the South. Negroes 
are the largest buyers, but many a white 


~man in the South uses snuff. New England 


is another leading snuff area. Many fac- 
tories forbid employes to smoke; they turn 
to snuff. New England sales have in- 
creased as the snuff habit has extended to 
younger consumers. 

The Middle Atlantic States use little 
snuff, the Middle West is poor except for 
Minnesota and the Dakotas where Scandi- 
navians live. In the Far West, field work- 
ers, ship-workers and sailors account for 
big sales. Little snuff advertising is done 
except in foreign-language newspapers. In 
New England mills, manufacturers give 
away free samples. s 

The users of dry snuff have dwindled 
and only a few are left, mostly in the 
South. These are fond of pointing out 
that Benjamin Franklin was the champion 
U.S. snuffer. He startled European courts 
by the care he used in carrying the right 
colored box for every occasion. In Canada, 
the Royal Highlanders at mess _ pass 
around a ramshorn filled with dry snuff, of 
which every member and guest must par- 
take. Damp snuff is highly-ground to- 
bacco mixed with a little salt and, later, 
oil of wintergreen, rose, or a similar flavor. 
The advantage of chewing snuff over chew- 
ing tobacco is that snuff does not form 
so large a cud (word used by all snuff 
technicians), therefore requires less ex- 
pectorating, is less conspicuous. 

——— % = 
Ram’s Head Changes 

Standing head & shoulders above its 
competitors is American Woolen Co., 
whose normal yearly sales volume is 
$100,000,000, chiefly in Ram’s Head Fab- 
rics. No other woolen-worsted company 
in the world approaches American’s size, 





Sensitiveness 


Expressing the Spirit 
of Business 


Sensitiveness in Busi- 
ness is the most delicate of 
magnetic needles. It gets 
the coming of opportu- 
nity, or the slightest 
change in conditions, per- 
sonal or material; and 
inspires management to 
respond with action— 
before the cause. 


Some call this Sensitive- 
ness brains, vision—even 
luck. It is none of these. 
Not mind, not matter, 
but rather the Spirit of 
Business—the element re- 
quired for supreme ac- 
complishment. Check up 
the outstanding successes, 
and you will find this 
human magnetic needle, 
Sensitiveness, at the con- 
trols. It gives Business 
its Spirit, its keenness; 
makes work fascinating 
and satisfying. 


Modern Accountancy 
recognizes and applies 
Sensitiveness as one of 
the most vital of human 
attributes in business. It 
doés not manufacture it. 
But it does inspire it. 
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but its dominance is not a prosperous one. 
Long before general Depression began, 
American Woolen was having its depres- 
sion. In 1923 the company earned $6,- 
666,000, not much more than it had made 
in 1922 and 1921. But in 1924 it lost 
$6,953,000; in 1929 it lost- $4,228,000. 

With American Woolen’s 1924 reversal 
came the story that stockholders were dis- 
gruntled with the rule of its president & 
founder, William B. Wood. That year he 
said he was in ill health, resigned from the 
presidency. A year later he resigned from 
the directorate. A year later he com- 
mitted suicide. 

Succeeding Mr. Wood was Andrew G. 
Pierce, a tight-mouthed man from New 
Bedford, Mass. Slowly he went about 
his task of strengthening the company. 
Inventories were gradually written down 
to their value. Cash was conserved al- 
though it meant passing preferred divi- 
dends. No lies were told about the com- 
pany, and stockholders did not like to 
hear the truth. Lately Mr. Pierce has 
been anxious to resign, but it has been 
difficult to find a man to take his place. 

Last week the man was found, engaged, 
announced. New president will be Lionel 
J. Noah, the conservative, shrewd Yankee 
who is now executive vice president of 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia. More 
surprising and newsworthy was the 
simultaneous announcement that chairman 
of the executive committee will be 
William Bishop Warner, president of 
McCall Corp., publishers of McCall’s 
Magazine (circulation 2,500,000); McCall 
Quarterly; McCall Needlework and Deco- 
rative Arts; McCall Style News; Red 
Book Magazine. McCall Corp. also pub- 
lishes and distributes fashion patterns. 
Chairman Warner knows the retail field, 
knows much about distribution, and his 
press can do much to popularize woolens 
and worsteds. 

In addition to Chairman Warner and 
President Noah, the executive committee 
will include famed Banker Albert Henry 
Wiggin of Chase National Bank; Ray 
Morris of Brown Brothers & Co., both of 
whom were previously directors, and 
Charles Hayden of Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Mr. Pierce will become board chairman, 
First Vice President Moses Pendleton will 
remain in his same position as general man- 
ager. Mr. Pendleton has always made 


| the important yarn division turn in a 
profit, has skillfully directed wool buying, 


knows much about manufacturing. 

Thus American Woolen is ready for a 
new era. The old management has worked 
on the financial structure until it is now 


| in a highly liquid position with over $19,- 


000,000 in cash, will afford no worry to 


| the new management which will specialize 
| in intensive selling, ramming the Ram’s 


Head forward. 
~— 
In North Carolina 


Small tremors in the South last week 
continued to mark the aftermath of the 
great financial disturbance caused by the 
failure of Caldwell & Co. (Time, Nov. 
24). Bank closings since the first Cald- 
well trouble were up to 238 according to 
the American Banker last week. Of these 
34 have reopened. A notable closing last 
week was First National Bank of Char- 
lotte, N. C., founded in 1869, oldest na- 


| tional bank in the state. 
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Tropics v. Ford 


Where government is secure and civili- 
zation high, where engineers can command 
and skilled workers perform, where mass- 
production pays, there has Henry Ford 
succeeded. But even as the tropics and all 
the vexatious conditions they imply have 
conquered the genius of many another 
white man, so last week did they seem to 
have conquered Henry Ford, symbol of 
System, Efficiency, Profits. In the rich, 
deep Amazon Valley, the jungle was re- 
ported slowly closing in on a Ford enter- 
prise. 

When the commercial demand for rub- 
ber first commenced, the happiest coun- 
try was Brazil, home of the rubber plant 
which grows in wild abundance along the 
Amazon. In 1912 rubber exports from 
Brazil were second only to coffee, con- 
sisted of 43,000 tons with a value of 
$78,000,000. Brazil seemed entering a 
new era of prosperity; great public works 
were begun. But never again was 1912 
equalled in Brazil. For in 1876 an Eng- 
lishman, Sir Henry Wickham, had taken 
some rubber seeds to London, thence sent 
them to Ceylon. And by 1900 the Far 
East had exported four tons of rubber; 
in 1910, 8,000 tons. In 1913 the Far 
East, producing rubber on _ plantations, 
exported more than Brazil. Since then 
increased competition and lower rubber 
prices have practically annihilated Bra- 
zilian rubber. 

In 1927 Henry Ford undertook to grow 
rubber in Brazil. His idea was not to use 
the wild trees, but to clear the jungle, 
adopt the plantation method, use selected 
seeds. Great were the tales of what Ford 
Initiative plus Ford Ingenuity plus Ford 
Resource plus the fertile Amazon soil 
would produce. 

From the outset, the Ford company 
met with difficulties. The concession he 
bought was an old one and contained cer- 
tain clauses which angered Brazilians, 
made a political issue out of the enter- 
prise. Suspicion increased so soon as he 
paid more than the average wage-scale. 
He encountered difficulties in exporting 
seeds from other Brazilian states to Para, 
where his plantation is. Few of the rub- 
ber trees planted have survived. 

Chief of the difficulties however has 
been with native labor. If orientals could 
be imported, rubbermen think the project 
might succeed. As it is, even the high 
Ford wage-scale has not attracted more 
than 2,000 where 5,000 are wanted. Riots 
and strikes have broken out; hospitals 
have been and are busy. A writer in 
India-Rubber Journal (London) last fort- 
night said liquor consumption on the plan- 
tation has increased 1,000%, a cabaret has 
opened adjacent to it. Rubbermen last 
week said the Ford plantation’s closing 
down was only a matter of days. 

-— 
In Oklahoma City 


In the exciting life of Oklahoma City 
where great gushers and gassers period- 
ically endanger life & property, two no- 
table events occurred last week. 

Rock Island Land. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Co. has aban- 
doned its downtown station in Oklahoma 
City, is building a big new station with 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway. The 
land was sold to the city for $4,000,000. 
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Thorough Coverage PLUS Regional Interest 


with the South’s leading sales medium! 
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Include The PROGRESSIVE FARMER and Southern Ruralist 
in your merchandising program—and you are assured of 
dominant and economical coverage of the Agricultural South. 
Further—because of its five localized editions your sales message 
will be read with the highest possible degree of reader interest! 


EADING advertisers use The Procres- - 
» sive FARMER and Southern Ruralist 
consistently—year after year. Its responsive- 
ness has taught them to regard it as an in- 
herent part of their major schedules. It 


constitutes the one essential 
medium to dominate the 
Southern farm market! 
Reaching over one million 
rural homes, The ProGres- 
stveE Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist moulds buying hab- 
its through its unique and 
unparalleled reader interest. 
It is published in five sepa- 
rate editions. Each edition is 
devoted to a well-defined 


agricultural area. 


The 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
and SOUTHERN RURALIST 


issued semi-monthly and in five sep- 
arate editions, is the only publication 
offering all these advantages: 


Dominant and economical coverage of 
a primary market. 
Highly localized editorial service—with 
resultant reader influence—by the larg- 


est staff of full time editors of any farm 
publication. 


Advertising rate of one-half cent a line 
per thousand subscribers. 


One Million net paid circulation guar- 
anteed. Advertising: rate, $5 per line, 
equivalent to a page rate of $3.64 per 
thousand subscribers. 


From Dallas goes out a Texas Edition made 
especially for that agricultural empire. From 
Memphis, the Mississippi Valley Edition serves 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and West 
Tennessee. Central offices at Birmingham 


and Atlanta publish a Georgza- 
Alabama Edition for Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida. From 
Raleigh, a Carolinas-Virginia 
Edition has been issued to the 
states indicated, for 45 con- 
tinuous years. 

The ProGREssIvE FARMER 
and Southern Ruralist now 
offers you the power of its 
prestige that you may be en- 
abled to share in the South’s 
prosperity and buying power. 








Western Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
Daily News Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Raleigh 


ATLANTA 
Memphis Dallas 


Eastern Representatives 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Louisville 


Pacific Coast Representative: Edward S. Townsend, 713 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





ments setting forth things to look 
for when considering partitions. 


This is No. 3 of a series of advertise- } 
e 


[COMPLETE SERVICE 
GUICK DELIVERY 


Se) 4 4 ed ae 


These and other advan- 
tages are YOURS when 


dealing with the largest 
manufacturer of partitions 


apa Service is as 
distinctly superior as Haus- 
erman Partitions. Every detail is 
attended to by full-time Hauser- 
man Engineers. Only Hauserman 


gives Hauserman service... 


Hauserman Planning Specialists, 
with years of 
experience in 

| subdividing 

" space, consult 

PLANNING with you and 

study your needs. They offer you 
blue-print suggestions 

for the most efficient 

and most economical 

use of your space... xB 


Hauserman factory- 


directed erection crews 


THE &. F. 


MANUFACTURING 


Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions 
meet every office or industrial 
requirement. They afford the ideal 
method of subdividing space. 


install the partitions. Erection 
by experts saves time, assures 
better results. Rearrangements, 
too, are handled by skilled erectors. 
Thirteen years’ : T= 


experience in 


the manufac- 


ture of parti- 


tions and a ERECTING 


large volume of standardized pro- | 
5 s | of Thomas Lincoln Chadbourne, smart 
duction (1100 linear feet | 
| summer by the Cuban Growers & Amer- 


of partitions a day) 
enables Hauserman to 
give quick delivery ... 
highest quality... 


and new low prices! 


HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
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Last week Constable Sam Bartell, onetime 
(1889) U. S. Deputy Marshal led a group 
of friends to the land and “squatted” on 
it. His contention: Rock Island was given 
title to the land by the U. S. Government. 
It forfeited title by abandoning the land, 
leaving it open to settlers under an old 
act of Congress. Oklahoma City went 
ahead and took possession of the land, 
drove off the squatters. 

Frisco Land. One of the executors of 
the properties of the late Thomas B. Slick, 
“King of Wildcatters,” is his widow, 
daughter of a vice president of St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway. Last week on land 
belonging to the railroad, and on which 
is located a roundhouse, the Slick in- 
terests brought in a well yielding 50,000 
bbl. of oil and 4,000,000,000 cu. ft. of 
gas daily. 


Legal Merger 


On the first business day of 1931, the 
law firms of Miller, Otis & Farr and Horn- 
blower, Miller & Garrison will be open 
for business as the law firm of Hornblower, 
Miller, Miller & Boston. Senior partner 
of the new firm will be Nathan L. Miller, 
of Miller, Otis & Farr. Onetime (1921- 
2%) Governor of New York, Mr. Miller 
has served in many public offices, now is 
general counsel for U. S. Steel Corp., of 
which he is a director and member of the 
finance committee. His firm’s clients in- 
clude Continental Can, Crucible Steel, 
estate of Nicholas Brady. The other Mr. 
Miller is William Wilson Miller, senior 


| partner of his firm since the retirement of 
| the late William B. Hornblower. 
| Anderson 


Charles 
Boston is president of the 
American Bar Association. 

World Sugar Talks 


*The four great sugar bowls of the world 


| are the U. S., Cuba, Java, Europe. Last 
| week representatives of these bowls were 
| striving to halt the great stream of pro- 
| duction which has filled their bowls to 
| overflowing, has taken sweet profit out of 


the industry. 

To save the Cuban bowl is the mission 
Manhattan lawyer appointed tsar last 
ican Bankers (Time, Aug. 18). Last week 
he was in Amsterdam, determined to save 
the world sugar industry in his attempt 
to help Cuba. 

Likewise in Amsterdam were repre- 
sentatives of Visp (Vereenigde Javasuiker 
Producenten) the Dutch sugar trust which 
controls 90% of Java’s sugar industry. 
Intrigue and plotting marked the confer- 
ences. From the Cuban Nationalist party 
came dire messages warning the Dutch 
that soon a revolution will overthrow the 
Cuban Government, repudiate all of last 


A nation-wide organization of Partition Specialists 
6919 GRANT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Factory Directed Planning and Erection Service from these 13 Factory Branches 


Philadelphia Buffalo Boston Kansas City 
Pittsburgh Detroit Cincinnati St. Louis 


Washington, D. C. New York Cleveland 
To Mr. Chadbourne that was.not enough, 


HAUSERMAN mova: adbpume that wa not eno 
nor was Visp’s promise of “moral co- 
operation.” Many a 7,000-mile telephone 

STEEL PA RTI TI O N S conversation to Java was held, delighting 
' telephone officials. Students of interna- 


tional dickerings said Mr. Chadbourne had 


week’s deals. Busily hurrying around was 
Ivy Ledbetter Lee, famed Wall Street pub- 
licist. Mr. Chadbourne fought off bron- 
chitis to attend the meetings. Java at first 
was recalcitrant. Production would be re- 
stricted next year, said the Visp men, but 
| the future depended on consumption in 
the Far East, traditionally Java’s market. 


Newark 
Chicago 
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The traveling salesman school of humor flourished in 


the days when salesmen made their two trips of the 
year. Then the arrival of the salesman was an event in 


the store. A good part of the day was devoted to 
renewing friendships of long standing and stocking 
up for the new season. 

The happenings in 1920-21 brought a changed point 
of view. When prices fell violently, large stocks of 
merchandise were a millstone around the neck of 
business. Merchants decided that they would never 
again take such losses, and hand-to-mouth buying 
came into being. 

Small and frequent orders have very largely taken the 
place of seasonal gross orders. Quarter-dozens and 
even single items are asked for by telephone or tele- 
graph and shipped from nearby warehouses. Stocks are 
more liquid—transportation has been speeded up—to 


meet the new demands of jobbers, retailers, consumers. 


The alert manufacturer has adjusted his point-of-view. 


“Stocking up the dealer” has gone out of fashion. 


BONDS + STOCKS - 


COMMERCIAL PAPER + 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK - 


Service to the dealer has come in. This has meant a 
closer hand on the pulse of business—prompt knowl- 
edge of style changes—less gambling on futures— 


more concentration on economies of operation. 


The success of the manufacturer in meeting this dis- 


tribution problem as well as the other major problems 
of management, is of utmost importance to the in- 
vestor—who must always ask the question, “What of 


the management back of this security?” 


For 37 years, A. G. Becker & Co. has been intimately 
concerned with this question of management. Long 
before the detailed statements of today were available, 
this organization was buying and distributing millions 
of corporate obligations every month, necessarily bas- 
ing its decisions largely on its appraisal of manage- 
ment. The investment service developed out of that 
experience and based on that attitude is described 
in the booklet, “Sound Coiporate Financing.” A 
copy will be sent upon request, without obligation. 
Ask for T109. 


100 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


A. G. Becker & Co. 
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made a typically American error. He had 
placed his cards on the table the first day. 
The Dutch did not believe those were his 
real terms, but merely the starting point 
for compromises. After the conference 
seemed over, however, Visp announced it 
would come to terms. Mr. Chadbourne 
had indeed beat the Dutch. 

Ready to present a united though ill- 
defined front, the Cuban, American and 
Javan interests then journeyed to Brussels 
to meet the great beet-sugar men of 
Europe. Only complete harmony in Brus- 
sels will assure world sugar stability. 


— +e 


Body Salon 

For 25 years, the Automobile Salon has 
preceded the more plebeian Automobile 
Show. In Manhattan last week was held 
the 26th Salon, fresh from Chicago. When 
the week in Manhattan was over, 225 cars 
had been sold, $1,950,000 taken in, a new 
record. Throngs gathered to be bedazzled 
by luxurious displays, to inspect innova- 
tions. Most of the exhibitors were not 
motor-makers, but famed builders of cus- 
toms bodies. Packard displayed one of its 
own bodies, but Derham, Dietrich, Le 
Baron, Rollston and Waterhouse also dis- 
played bodies on Packard chassis. 

Some newsworthy features: 

Lincolns are longer, lower, wider, have 
free-wheeling. They also have an “air- 
scoop” radiator. 

Franklins still feature airplane lines, as 
do many other cars. Door-hinges do not 
show on the outside, adding to the line’s 
simplicity. This improvement is said to 


TIME 


have originated from an advertising 
artist’s error. 

Marmon exhibited its new 16-cylinder 
creation, of which Marmon Chairman 
Colonel Howard Marmon is specially 
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International 


In the evenings, aviation and literature. 
proud. It has 210 h.p., will attain 100 
m.p.h. Salesmen say it goes ten miles per 
gallon of gasoline. Production will start 
early next year, might have been delayed 
longer had not the 16-cylinder Cadillac 














Changing Economic 
Conditions 


have a definite and important bearing on 


investments. 


For that reason your securi- 


ties should be carefully examined at regular 
intervals and changes made where advisable. 


In making such adjustments the investor 
will find our Statistical Department helpful. 
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come out. The car will sell at around 
$5,500. Spark and throttle are not on the 
steering wheel but on the dash. Radiator 
and gas tank cap are hidden. On the hub- 
caps the buyer may have either the name 
of the car or a dash of lightning. For the 
first time in history, one man designed the 
entire car. He was Walter Dorwin Teague, 
new to automobile designing and therefore 
fancy free. 


Their makers say 16 cylinders afford 
more power per pound than any other 
engine, make running smoother, more flex- 
ible. Cadillac has sold 2,010 of its big 
cars in nine months at a minimum of 
$5,350 each. 

Minerva keeps the old hand-horn for 
those who prefer it. 

Pierce-Arrow and Cord seem to favor 
broadcloth for interiors. 

Many cars have wide, single-bar bump- 
ers. . . . Radiator shields are prominent. 

. . Hub-caps are larger. . . . Black pre- 
dominates for formal cars. . . . Many 
cars have radios. Le Baron’s radio con- 
trols are placed in the vanity-box so they 
may be operated from the rear seat... . 
Duesenberg,* by Judkin, has a complete 
liquor cabinet. 

. Dashboards are more complicated 
than ever, with altimeters popular... . 
Much chromium is used on many cars. 
Some gold and silver plating and solid 
bronze are used. . . . Metal tire covers 
are prominent. ... Radically modern 
for Brewster was a Rolls-Royce body 
with everything, including doors, slant- 
ing sharply backward. This Rolls-Royce 
cost $21,750, was the most expensive car. 
Next was an $18,600 Jsotta 
justable “Pullman” seats were in evi- 
dence. . . . Rugs, lap robes and pillows 
(some of lambskin) blended with uphol- 
stery. . . . Some sport phaetons have a 
duplicate dashboard for rear-seat riders. 
.. . Exhibitors were hopeful Hollywood 
cinemastars will approve of the. lavishness 
of the models, to be displayed in Los 
Angeles the first week in February, the 
Salon’s next stop before closing in San 
Francisco in February’s third week. 

Conspicuously absent were the usual 
large number of foreign cars, Minerva and 
Isotta Fraschini being the only importa- 
tions. Isotta bodies are made by famed 
Castagna of Milan. President of the U. S. 
Isotta sales company is Ugo V. D’An- 
nunzio, son of Italy’s Poet-Soldier Gabriele 
D’Annunzio. Short, plump, _light-com- 
plexioned, modest, 43, Son D’Annunzio 
came to the U. S. in 1917 to supervise 
the manufacture of Caproni bombing 
planes at Fisher Body plant. He returns 
to Italy once a year, spends evenings dis- 
cussing aviation and literature with his 
father. Italians remember that Son Ugo 
was a child prodigy, gave violin concerts 
in many big cities at the age of seven. In 
addition to selling Isottas, Son Ugo is 
interested in Savoia-Marchetti flying 
boats, heading the U. S. Savoia-Marchetti 
sales company and being vice president of 
the American Aeronautical Corp... When 
not working, Salesman D’Annunzio likes 
to think about Port Washington, N. Y., 
which he is developing into: a big air- 
plane terminal. 


*Confident is Duesenberg of its car. The same 
model has been used for display purposes for 
three years. 
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ve r+ manufactured ...or sold...or bought? On 
is ak what other basis should a bearing be judged? 


pillows And so, 5S maintains its own mines 
uphol- from which to get the ores for its special 


have a i : 
riders steels ...its own forests from which to get 


lywood the charcoal for processing these steels ... 


ishness its laboratories at home and abroad . . . its 
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ny. the numerous plants everywhere... all with the 


in San idea of building performance... and still 
*k. more performance ...into SSF Bearings. 


— Performance ... dependable year in and 
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nporta- year out performance. ..is the quality that 

famed has made SS the selected bearing of 
Pe . practically every industry in the country... 
‘ abriele and more specifically, the selected bearing 


nt-com- of 83 manufacturers of rotating electrical 


8 equipment. SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 
ombing East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Nothing but Performance could have caused the General 


The same Electric Company to use S{0S/F Bearings on this electric SK FIND. INC. 
4 motor. It drives a great pump, also S306 -equipped, on 1 9 3 0 


poses OF the U. S. Engineers Department dredge, ‘‘ Willets Point.”’ 
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UR PIE 


o matter what your particular “pie”, dust loves to get 
his finger under the crust. Furtively he creeps into 
your building, your product, your machinery, your 
school, your employee efficiency, as quietly as he might 
slip in the kitchen window on the rays of the sun and 
settle unnoticed into an actual pie sitting on the table. 
You open your pie and there he is. For instance: 


STEEL MILL Saves $35,000. Dust deposits in the gen- 
erator duéts and windings made it unsafe to operate 
the turbo-alternators in a large steel mill at more than 
85% of their rating. After installing air filters, con- 
tinuous operation under full load became possible 
giving additional capacity worth $35,475 a year. 

A SCHOOL Decreases Absenteeism. A school installed 
a new ventilating system, including air filters, and re- 
duced absenteeism 13.8%. 

MANUFACTURER Prevents Contamination. A large 
gelatine manufacturer says, “It is doubtful whether we 
could have maintained our present volume of business 
if we had continued to use unfiltered air. Whereas 
we had little control over contamination, we can now 
assure users of a uniformly clean gelatine.” 

Now, or before you know it, dust may have a finger 
in your pie. Air filters that pay for themselves in an 
average of three years or less will prevent the intrusion 
of dust at once and permanently. Send the coupon 
for details. No obligation. AMERICAN AIR FILTER 
COMPANY, Louisville, Ky., and Bradford, Pa. 


+, 
. 


American Air Filter Co., Inc., Incorporated, 161 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky, 
Please send literature on the uses of modern air filters. 
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SPORT 


Epilog 


In Manhattan’s City Hall, Mayor 


| James John Walker presented a very 


heavy gold cup to Sir Thomas Lipton. 


| It was the cup for which U. S. people who 
| admire Sir Thomas had been sending in 


money—a consolation cup to show they 
thought him a good loser. Sir Thomas 
was feeling too badly to read all of his 
speech but got through some of it. 

“. . . After one of my former attempts 
to lift the cup I received a letter from a 
lady sympathizer inquiring whether it was 
true that the Americans had put some- 


| thing in the water to prevent my winning. 
| I wrote back at once telling her that what 
| she said was quite true and that as a 
| matter of fact it was no secret that they 
| put the Columbia in the water for that 


very purpose. . . . I hope to challenge in 
Pe 
Meanwhile on the Olympic arrived 


| Captain Irving Johnson, mate of Sir 


Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock V on the re- 
turn voyage to England after the Amer- 


| ica’s Cup races. He told briefly what can 
| happen to a little sailing boat trying to 


cross the north Atlantic in October. 
“Seven times we scudded straight through 
hell and out again. . . .” 


Shamrock left Narragansett Bay Oct. 2. 
The only man going back who had been 


| on her coming over was Captain William 


Paul, navigator. He went because he had 
signed a contract to sail her both ways. 
He had advertised for a crew and managed 
to get eight men. Five of them had 
worked on Enterprise in the races. Stimu- 
lated by success, they were ready for more 
adventures. The anchor was stowed below 
and everything battened down. 
Before they lost sight of Nantucket Light- 
ship the sea freshened. The cook got sea- 
sick, the barometer went down. It looked 
as if there might be trouble. 

Captain Irving Johnson took some notes 


| of that wild homeward journey of the 


little boat, a 19-day trip through seven 
fearful storms that amounted practically 
to one continuous storm. He had even 
held a camera steady enough to photo- 
graph the deck after a sea broke over the 


| bow. Pinnacle and compass were washed 
| overboard. Water poured in, set the food 


afloat in the galley. Five times a tilt of 
a wave threw the green-faced cook onto 
the hot stove. The men slept in their 
oilskins. For 18 hours Shamrock plowed 
through the Gulf Stream under bare poles. 
A seam opened in the delicate bow, bashed 
by tons of water every minute. For days 
on end two men were lashed to the wheel 
day & night, three worked the pumps, 
three slept. Nobody looked sternward 
where the seas piled up. They felt better 
looking ahead. Every man on board was 
seasick though all were experienced sailors 
except 200-lb. Whitey Peterson of Bristol, 
R. I. Landlubber Peterson fought the sea 
like a personal enemy, took the longest 
stretches at the wheel. Weak from lack 
of sleep and living on canned goods and 
apples, the eight adventurers and their 
bosses could hardly stand by the time 
they made Southampton. 

Said Sir Thomas when he heard the 
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Save With Steel 


CONTRIBUTOR TO TRADE RESEARCH 
DIVISION. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
FLAT ROLLED STEEL MANUFACTURERS 


Economical and 
Satisfactory 


SERVICE 


—that begins with met- 
allurgy and continues 
through shipment—em- 
ploying extensive and 
modern manufacturing 
facilities, and backed by 
long experience, makes 
AmeRICAN Products a 
most reliable and satis- 
factory source of supply. 


Whatever the requirements, quantities or specifications, 
for all uses in fields of transportation, industry or con- 
struction—AMERICA® Sheets offer efficient and econom- 
ical service based upon real product quality—the kind 
that makes friends and keeps them. Supplied in Black 
and Galvanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates, for all 
known purposes to which sheet metal is applicable. Also 
KrystTont Copper Steel Products for uses requiring max- 
imum rust-resistance. Sold by leading metal merchants. 





American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


GENERAL Offices: Frick Building, PittsBURGH, PA 


4 SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL ore} 1-10) -7 Gale). - 
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\ Sata teae aan PLATE COMPARY 
, Pacific Coast Distributors — Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, 
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story, “Why, I’m surprised. Nobody told 
me. The trip was so fast I thought it 
must have been a good one.” 

we 
Grasslands Downs 


When an organization called the South- 
ern Grasslands Hunt & Racing Foundation 
bought 15,000 acres of bluegrass land in 
Tennessee for its members to hunt and 
race over, it was announced that this was 
the biggest tract made safe for private 
chasing since William the Conqueror set 
aside New Forest (Time, Jan. 29). Prime 
mover of the Grasslands project was 
Joseph Brown (“Joe”) Thomas, 51, a 
hunting gentleman of great determination 
and self-expression. A major in the War, 
a mining man by profession, Mr. Thomas 
has not been happy hunting at Middle- 
burg, Va. and on Long Island. His brusque 
manners have been interpreted as rudeness 
and even earned him requests not to ride 
out with other gentlemen and their ladies. 
But his friends like him as warmly as his 
critics flay him and in Tennessee he has 
found a hunting paradise—natural panel 
fences, no wire, springy turf—which he 
has organized efficiently with himself as 
Master of Fox Hounds. 

Last spring the Grasslands group got 
going with an inaugural steeplechase for 
a cup put up by the Duke of Beaufort. 
Last week they held their great promised 


TIME 


event—a steeplechase modeled on the 
English Grand National at Aintree. The 
King of Spain had donated a cup for it 
and the Grasslands group added $5,000 
prize money. Partly the race was a pro- 
motion scheme to attract other sportsmen 
to take out $10,000 memberships in the 
Grasslands Foundation. Partly it was a 
genuine attempt to give U. S. horses a 
test that would show what they might do 
at Aintree. Entered were three good Eng- 
lish horses—St. Roy, Kilbairn, and Man- 
amber. Best of U.S. entries seemed to be 
Stephen Sanford’s Mount Etna and Mrs. 
Maud K. Stevenson’s Alligator, winner 
of many jumping races, including the 
Meadow Brook, Rose Tree challenge and 
the Maryland Hunt Cup. 

Round Peytona Brook and over five 
fences the bobbing horses—17 of them— 
swung in a _ half-circle, and down the 
straightaway past the enclosure. The 
course was wet and the horses ran warily, 
in the heavy manner of jumpers, and 
slowly, for the finish in front of the club 
enclosure was four and a half miles away 
around the serpentine folds of the course. 
Grasslands Downs is not so hard as the 
famous course at Aintree, but hard 
enough; it has 14 fences, ditches, water- 
jumps, some of them with difficult drops 
to sloping ground, whereas at Aintree the 
drops are generally level. 
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A holding company which controls 


American Founders Corporation 
and has extensive investments 
in public utility and other fields. 
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THERE are thousands | 
of periodicals ~ 
There is just ONE 
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CURIOUS 
BOOKS 


1. Unusual Reprints... 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses.... 
4. Curiosa and Esoterico 
5. Limited Editions.... 
6. Foreign. Translations 


Send for descriptive catalogues 
PANURGE PUBLICATIONS 


100 FIFTH AVENUE..NEW YORK 
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The first five fences behind them, the 
horses crossed the first ditch and had 
their tails to the stands. The horses going 
fast in front were falling at every jump. 
Julius Fleischmann’s big chestnut gelding, 
Irish Lad, threw his jockey, staggered on 
a little farther, fell dead. At the tenth 
jump Red Gold fell on his head and hurt 
himself fatally. Eric Atterbury, co- 
designer of the course, was thrown from 
Kilbairn and had concussion of the brain. 
They were more than half way round 
before Alligator, who had been running 
ninth, began to move ahead. Shrewd 
Charles Plumb Jr., a goodlooking young 
Long Island horse dealer, was up on 
Alligator for Mrs. Stevenson. He had 
been letting his rivals eliminate and 
trample each other. Alligator, slow but 
steady, surefooted, was second coming into 
the last turn. Waverly Star was two 
lengths in front. Waverly Star rose for 
a jump, fell coming down. In a stride 
Alligator was at the jump, rose, fell the 
same way. For a second both horses were 
squirming, both jockeys on the ground. 
Then one horse got up and his man 
mounted him. It was Alligator and 
Plumb. Bally Yarn was second. Only 
other finisher among the 17 starters was 
Austin H. Niblack’s Maitland. 

Ride to Nowhere 

Sometimes crawling at a walking pace 
along the narrow, level path past the cots, 
sometimes swooping at 30 m. p. h. around 
the steep sides of the great bowl built of 
spruce boards in Madison Square Garden, 
bicycle riders raced in the 4oth Inter- 
national Six-Day Race. Old Reggie Mac- 
Namara, a champion twelve years ago and 
still strong though no longer fast, was 
entered; so was big, blond, popular 
Charles Winter; Gaetano Belloni’s wild 
mane of crinkly hair pushed out above 
his handlebars. The crowds, always em- 
phatically Italian in Manhattan, cheered 
Linari & Binda, billed as an imported road 
team, but they yelled loudest for their 
favorites, Franco Georgetti and Paul 
Brocardo. When the last hour began, 
Brocardo & Georgetti were riding desper- 
ately to keep a one-lap lead over two 
young Belgians, Adolph Charlier and 
Roger De Nef. Strong, ambitious, daring, 
Charlier & De Nef were in every jam, 
always dangerous, took three times as 
many points for sprints as anyone else. 
But in that last hour of a race in which 
there had been many accidents and in 
which all records since the Berlin system 
of point scoring was introduced in 1916 
had been broken, Brocardo & Georgetti 
kept their lead, took first place, with 
De Nef & Charlier second, Belloni & - 
Richili third. 

How far the results of a six-day race 
are determined in advance critics of sport 
have never agreed. At times John Chap- 
man, impresario of U. S. six-day racing, 
promoter of races in Newark, Boston, 
Chicago, Providence, has been suspected 
of arranging an appeal to whatever for- 
eign element is largest in the town where 
the race was being held. But recent races 
won by Frenchmen Letourner & Guinbre- 
tiére in Pole-filled Chicago have weakened 
such suspicion. In one way undoubtedly 
Tsar Chapman can shape his races—he 
teams the riders. Anyone who objects to 
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m, the being teamed the way he wants has no way 
1d had of protesting, since Chapman controls the 
Ss goin business. He rode races himself till 1903, bie bef 
pate then managed tracks in Butte and Salt ave You Oud O Your 
zelding, Lake City, slowly expanding. Every year 
red on he goes to the Paris races, picks out Euro- | 
> tenth pean riders and persuades them to come | 
id hurt to the U. S. by guaranteeing them $100 to | S a O r. K Q O O M 
y, c $1,000 per day while racing. Prize money | } , 
n from for last week’s race was $10,000. ed ‘ier d ‘ 
» brain. Though wily John Chapman is the onl { t 
round oldtime Thy rider a has sien ee LAA abl Ll s 
running important in promoting races, many other ! 
Shrewd men now famed in quieter trades were once » ¢ \ 
young pedalers. Some are: George Collett, father | 4 ‘ Pp R O F | i 
up on of National Woman’s Golf Champion | ; 
Je had Glenna Collett; the late Albert Champion, = : 
fe an A. C. Spark Plug man; Howard (“Poke’’) | = ie Bb 
ow = ~ taal cartoonist on the ane Eve. possibili tie 4 4 
ing into ning News; Worthington Longfellow Mit- 3; 
as two ten, Davenport, Iowa, builder of bicycles. a a : ; 
ose for And many men still famed above every- ? 
. stride thing else for their cycling days have done | be 
fell the well in quieter trades. Frank Kramer, 18 I . 
es were times U. S. sprint champion, is police com- | N these highly competitive days, hundreds of organizations are 
— cag begle we a nae | finding a carefully planned and indexed BERLOY System a source 
or and crowds were howling b-b-r-r-R-R-O-C- | of revenue. (By replacing old style wood shelving with steel, they have 
Only C-O, runs a sporting goods store in Paris. | 
ers was Oscar Egg makes bicycles there. = replaced expenses 
wi S= : 
Football | th ae lowered 
Not so well drilled as Army or so strong | , ' inventories, reduced 
as Northwestern, both of which were | STii4 sky shrinkage, saved 
ng pace beaten by Notre Dame, Southern Cali- | : ’ a ae : 
he cots, fornia was rated higher in the betting odds | | Se Srey eee 
around because: 1) West Coast teams have gen- | i we ee oe a cut out time lost in 
built of — § erally won on their home fields from teams ; . one deff | 
Garden, from other parts of the U_ S. enervated ' 24 Sel searching and ellectec 
| Inter- by the sunny weather; 2) Notre Dame had ne p |. 1444411) other economies. 7 
ie Mac- won 18 straight games in two seasons, was = ee ge 1h 
ago and thought to be tired. Instead, Fnute 
st, was Rockne’s various prancing backfielders at 
popular once bewildered the over-rated Trojans 
i's wild with -brilliant plays, throwing for losses 
+ above Southern California’s famed Plungers 
lys em- Plinckert and Duffield. © Marchmont 
cheered Schwartz flipped an 11-yd. pass to Quarter- 
ed road back Carideo who trotted eight yards far- 
yr their ther for the first touchdown. They made | BERLOY offers you more than 
d Paul three more after that. Their own goal was | shelving—a system that gives 
began, never in danger. Notre Dame 27, Southern hike k tal 
desper- Colitinile 0. e stock control and arrange- 
yer two Getti , ii h aa ment. A BERLOY Engineer is 
rg etting up speed for their charity game ‘ 
Pe we, with pods the Navy plungers slammed available to study your oar 
ry jam, through the Penn line, tossed passes for | @nd then recommend. There is 
mes as long gains. Navy 26, Penn o. no obligation involved. The 
ne else. re i : i 
ye A 76-yd. march in the last three minutes coupon will bring him er 


and in almost brought New York University a booklet, as you prefer. 

system tie in their post-season charity game, but & 

in 1916 Colgate blocked the kick. Colgate 7,| Steel shelving —Wedégelock, Flexi- 
eorgettl N. '¥. U: 6. bilt and Convertible—for every 


i re North Carolina’s punting quarterback, | purpose. Quick shipments from = 
_ Johnny Branch, held Duke at bay, but | Ey RR Hanttint: ak » 
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Jersey Icarus 


Whether or not Farmer W. Parker 
Perry of Somerset, N. J. ever read of 
Icarus* is not a matter of record. But it 
is recorded that seven years ago Farmer 
Perry, then 26, fashioned himself a pair 
of wings of wood & cotton, climbed to 
the top of his barn, jumped. Not badly 
hurt, he tried another “flight,” was not 
badly hurt. Picking himself up the second 
time, Farmer Perry announced with evi- 
dent satisfaction: “I didn’t hit as hard as 
if I hadn’t had the wings.” But he turned 
to less violent experiments. 

From hangar to hangar at Roosevelt 
Field, L. I. last week trudged Farmer 
Perry, a spare, spectacled figure in grey 
cap and overcoat, with a bulky bundle 
under his arm. He was looking for some- 
one to try his latest invention—‘“a re- 
sistance eliminator, or anti-drag fan.” In- 
ventor Perry showed it: a 12-in. steel disc 
equipped with four scoop-like blades to 
be affixed to the spinner (hub) of an air- 
plane propeller. “It makes a partial 
vacuum in front of the propeller,” he ex- 
plained. “It bores through the air. I got 
the idea five years ago from a post-hole 
borer on my farm.” 

Most pilots snickered, but good-natured 
Pilot Frank Steinman attached the device 


*Icarus, according to Greek myth, flew with 
a pair of wax-affixed wings made by his father, 
Daedalus. He ignored his father’s warning to 
stay clear of the sun, crashed when the heat 
melted his wing-wax. 


to the prop of his OX-Waco, went aloft. 
Few minutes later he landed, told skeptics 
that his plane had flown 10 m.p.h. faster 
than normally; that his engine had to 
turn only 1,260 r.p.m. instead of 1,320 to 





cme 


W. PARKER Perry & DEVICE 
He got the idea from a post-hole borer. 





maintain altitude. On the advice of 
friendly airmen Inventor Perry planned to 
reduce the weight (30 lb.) of his anti- 
drag fan, ask the Army Air Corps to con- 
duct experiments with it. 
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When his second son Harold was killed 
in an airplane crash two years ago, In- 
ventor Miller Reese Hutchison (dicto- 
graph, klaxon horn, acousticon) resolved 
to make some contribution to safety and 
efficiency of aircraft. Last week Dr. 
Hutchison, onetime (1913-17) chief engi- 
neer and personal representative of 
Thomas Alva Edison, brought forth his 
offering: ‘Moto-Vita,” a device which 
measures the unburned gases in engine ex- 
haust, enables a pilot to adjust his car- 
buretor accurately in flight for complete 
combustion of fuel and, consequently, 
elimination of waste. Capt. Frank Monroe 
Hawks tried the Moto-Vita on a flight to 
Memphis, informally reported a fuel sav- 
ing between 30% and 40%. 

While Dr. Hutchison’s motive was to 
help airmen, his invention may have the 
far more momentous effect of overcoming 
the carbon monoxide (CO) evil in motor 
car traffic. His Moto-Vita, which can be 
car traffic. His Moto-Vita, which is a 
bridge of platinum and nickel wires 
(weight 14 lb.) over which the exhaust 
gases pass. This bridge is electrically 
connected, through a tiny battery, to 
a sensitive ammeter on the pilot’s (chauf- 
feur’s) instrument board. If the fuel mix- 
ture is too rich, the unburned gasoline 
vapor—hydrogen, carbon monoxide—will 
cause the platinum wires to glow hot (by 
its catalytic property), resist electricity. 
The battery current is thus shunted back 
through the nickel wires, to register on the 
graduated scale of the dial exactly what 
percentage of fuel is not being burned. 

Dr. Hutchison estimated the U. S. might 
save $1,000,000,000 worth of fuel per 
year (at a market price of 20¢ per gal.) 
by universal use of his invention. 


“Daddy” 


Many an airman believes that Wing- 
Commander Charles Kingsford-Smith 
(California-to-Australia) is the world’s 
No. 1 long-distance flyer; that he has 
never received full fame for his exploits. 
“To give Smith his rightful place in his- 
tory,” Liberty magazine last week pub- 
lished a collection of testimonials, solicited 
from 26 outstanding airmen by Aviation 
Writer Richard Carroll. Under the heading 
“They Call Him Daddy,” appeared the 
pictures and comments of Atcherly, Byrd, 
Chamberlin, Cobham, Doolittle, Hawks, 
Rickenbacker, von Gronau, many another 
crack flyer—all lifting peans of superlative 
praise for Kingsford-Smith. Some, like 
“Al” Williams, called him the “outstand- 
ing pilot of the age.” Others more con- 
servative, like Germany’s Herman Koehl, 
expressed their “greatest admiration.” 

A conspicuous paragraph in the alpha- 
betical list was that beneath the name 
and photograph of Col. Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh. It read simply: “No answer.” 
Observers reflected that Liberty might 
have gone out of its way to be kind to 
Col. Lindbergh by omitting all reference 
to him, by presenting its list merely as 
“those who did answer.” But they also 
reflected that Liberty’s publishers (Pat- 
terson & McCormick) also publish the 
Manhattan tabloid Daily News, against 
which Col. Lindbergh discriminated when 
he released first pictures of his baby 
(TrmE, July 21). 
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Ebristmas Zop FoR PIPE SMOKERS 


You’ll see a glint of joy in any pipe smoker’s eye 
when he takes a brand new Locktite from his 
Christmas stocking. It’s the pouch with the genu- 
ine Talon fastener. Zips open and closed in a flash. 
Fits snugly in the pocket without folding or rolling. 
Won't let a flake of tobacco leak 

out. Tobacco stays fresh because 

the humidizer keeps it moist. 

At any Smoke Shop. 


\ ’ 


HUMIDIZER 
keeps tobacco moist 


Reg. U S$. PaPOFice “i 
THE POUCH WITH THE HAJMIDIZER d 
Look for the Name Stamped on Each Pouch 
LOCKTITE CO., Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 





BOUND VOLUMES OF 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Volume XV (Jan. 6-June 30, 1930) has been 
bound and is now ready for distribution. Com- 
| pletely cross-indexed. Bound in dark blue 
| buckram, gold lettering. Price, $5, postpaid. 
| _A few copies of Volumes IX, X, XI, XII, 
| XIII.and XIV are also available at the same 
price. 

Address orders to M. E. Sriuuwewt, Time, 
350 E. 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








He Welcome 


Websters Collegi 
wens Collegiate 


The best abridged dictionary because it is based 

upon the *‘Supreme Authority’’—Webster’s New 

International Dictionary. 

106,000 Vocabulary terms, dictionary of Biog- 

raphy; Gazetteer; rules of punctuation; use o 
capitals, abbreviations, for- 


eign phrases, etc. 1,256 pages; | 


1,700 illustrations. 


Thin- Paper Edition: Special Mer- | 


riam Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, 
$6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


Purchase of your bookseller; or 
send orderand remittance direct 


to us; or write forinformation. | 


Free specimen pages if you 
mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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RELIGION 


Lindsey v. Manning 


Two angry little men had a fracas in 





| Manhattan’s great Protestant Episcopal 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine last 
Sunday. One little man, Bishop William 


| Thomas Manning, damned the other in 
| his sermon. The other little man, onetime 


Judge Benjamin Barr Lindsey, was tensely 
listening directly below the Bishop. 


Said the Bishop in part: “As to his | 
latest book [The Companionate Mar- | 
riage |, I can only say here, speaking as a | 


Bishop of the Church, that it is in my 
judgment one of the most filthy, insidious 


| and cleverly written pieces of propaganda 
| ever published in behalf of lewdness, pro- 
| miscuity, adultery and unrestrained sexual 


gratification. . . .” 

Mr. Lindsey waited until the end of the 
sermon. 
Bishop Manning was turning to leave the 


pulpit but when the Bishop really was | 
turning to utter a prayer,* the judge | 


jumped on a table and started a harangue: 


“Bishop Manning, you have falsely rep- | 
| resented me. ... | 


”? 


Plain-clothes men and ushers rushed 


| forward, picked Mr. Lindsey up by seat 


and legs, half carried him out of the 
cathedral. Worshippers, enraged by his 
unnecessary interruption of their services, 
cried denunciations. Several ran after the 
ejected little judge. One man hit him on 
the head. Two, three men kicked him. A 
woman screamed: 
lynched.” Police took him to a police 
station, booked him for disorderly con- 
duct, but did not jail him. 

The commotion was an eruption of 
long-burning fires within Bishop Man- 
ning’s diocesé. Many of his clergy dislike 
him as a bishop. To the run of New York 
Episcopalians he seems benign; to inti- 
mates he seems charming; to the clergy 
who disagree with his authority he seems 
tyrannical. His dissenting clergy heckle 


| him every opportunity they get. Last 


month when he declaimed on the catholi- 
cism of the Protestant Episcopal church 
they attacked him (Trme, Nov. 17). And 


| they really caused last Sunday’s row. 


Ever since he was ousted as Judge of 
Denver’s famed Juvenile Court (Tre, 


| Dec. 16, 1929 et ante) Mr. Lindsey has 
| made a fetish of companionate marriage.+ 


He has crusaded for it in magazine articles 
and lecture halls, acquiring a _ certain 
martyrdom which is not without its finan- 
cial compensation.** Last fortnight he and 
his friends tried to arrange a debate on 
the subject with one of Bishop Manning’s 
priests, who declined. But the Church- 
men’s Association, dominated by anti- 


Manning clergy, invited Mr. Lindsey to | 


speak to them. 

Bishop Manning twice telephoned to 
prevent the meeting. He had no right to 
interfere. The Association is outside his 
church organization. But he said he was 
speaking for the Association’s president, 


*The judge, a Methodist Episcopalian, did not | 


know the Protestant Episcopal ritual. 

}tLast week he said he was about to become a 
father, for the first time in his 17 years of 
orthodox marriage. 

**His latest article is appearing in College 


| Humor. 








Then when he thought that | 


“You ought to be | 








When Beauty 
and Strength were 


Joined Together 


YS aoe in the glamorous days of 
nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, public officials and 
private individuals began using 
Byron Weston Co. Linen Record 
paper for important documents of 
every kind. They chose it because 
it combined beauty, strength and 
the highest degree of permanence. 
Today these early records bear elo- 
quent testimony to the judgment 
of their makers—and have inspired 
city,county,stateand government 
officials tospecify this same 
economical, permanent paper for 
modern records which must stand 
the fierce test of time. 


Use Byron Weston Co. Linen 
Record for deeds, wills, policies, 
ledgers—every record which mer- 
its preservation. 


BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 
isused where ONLY THE BEST will serve 
Records Deeds and Wills Policies Stationery 
Minute Books Ledgers Maps 
WAVERLY LEDGER is used where 
QUALITY AND COST ARE FACTORS 
Blank Books Ruled Forms Pass Books Drafts 
Stationery Legal Blanks Diplomas 
FLEXO LEDGER is used where a 
FLAT LYING LOOSE LEAF sheet is desired 
For High Grade Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and 
Special Ruled Forms 


CENTENNIAL LEDGER is used 
wherea GENERAL UTILITY PAPER isrequired 
Ruled Forms Broadsides Accounting Forms 

Stationery Pass Books Legal Blanks 


TYPACOUNT LEDGER is used where 
quality and permanence are required in 
Machine Posting Forms 


WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING 
LEDGER and Index 
a grade below Typacount—But Made to the 
Same Exacting WESTON Standard 


DEFIANCE BOND is used where a 
quality bond OF HIGHEST CHARACTER counts 


If you are not familiar with the complete Weston 
line, please send for samples. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


A family of paper makers for nearly 
three-quarters of a cenlury 


DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Leaders in Ledger Papers 
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Its a big 
satisfaction 


HE TEMPRITE will tell ye acs 
t 


curately and clearly at all times. 


It’s a handsome thermometer that 
attaches outside your window 
and tells you, inside, what to 
expect when you go out. 


The TEMPRITE is as good looking as 
it is dependable and as durable as it 
is useful, It has a steel back with a 
vitreous white enamel face. The scale 
is large and easy to read and the tube, 
filled with cheerful red fluid, has a 
lens front to magnify the red column. you 
Altogether it’s a friendly equipment prefer 
for your home and the price is friendly 
too. You can get a TEMPRITE with 
brackets, screws and directions for 
attaching for only $1 from yourdealer. 
If there is no dealer near you just pin 
adollar bill to this advertisement, send 
it to us and by return mail a TEMPRITE 
will hustle out to you. You’ll be glad 


you did, 
TEMPRITE makes a thoughtful item for 


a Christmas remembrance too. 


Qaylor Instrument Companies 
122 Ames Street, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 
Manufa caening Distributors in Great Britain 


hort & Mason, Ltd., London 


a 
better 
| thermome- 
|| ter for the 
seme pur- 
pose here 
ae 
out-door 
$3.50 thermome- 
ter. $3.50 from 
your deeler or 
direct from us. 


esi from now you may have to pro- 
duce today’s contracts and other important 
papers as evidence. 


The law frequently challenges writing of questionable 
Hecine’ Bi Guard the leg gibility of your records by using 
Higgins’ Eternal Black Writing Ink. It costs no more, yet 
imparts distinctive writing appearance as well as protection 
against the obliterating action of age, air, heat, moisture 
and chemical eradicators. Specified increasingly by discrim- 
inating persons for business and personal use. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 271 Ninth St., B’klyn, N.Y. 


aD a makers of Fae Pa — Drawing Inks 


0 I IGGINS’ 


any 


Necinsie erent! lack Ink 
— 


JET BLACK - NEVER FADES- PROOF AGAINST CHEMICALS 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 


| who was away at the 


TIME 


time. Members 
voted to hear Judge Lindsey, who then 
loudly told the Bishop he would come to 
the Cathedral to hear him reply. The 
Bishop requested a police guard—and re- 
plied. Judge Lindsey may yet get the per- 
sonal debate with Bishop Manning he de- 
sires. He subpoenaed the Bishop to ap- 
pear at his disorderly conduct trial this 
week. 


— 


“Tron Will” Zionist 


Menachem Ussishkin, mighty namesake 
of an evil King of Israel, reached the U. S. 
last week from Palestine. The purpose of 
his visit is to bolster the rage of U. S. 
Jews against Great Britain’s recent oppo- 
sition to further Jewish colonization of 
Palestine (Time, Nov. 3 e¢ seg.), and 


MENACHEM USSISHKIN 
His namesake paid tribute; he will fight. 


to raise money for the Jewish National 
Fund of which he is world president. 

He is a short, powerfully built, deter- 
mined man aged 63, a Russian-born en- 
gineer. He has lived in Palestine the past 
ten years. Nine years ago he visited the 
U. 3. Fellow Zionists call him “The 
Iron Will.” But his first name, Menachem, 
means “the comforter.” 

There is an interesting reverse paral- 
lelism between Menachem Ussishkin, one 
of those under whom the Jews are trying 
to re-establish themselves in Palestine, and 
King Menahem under whom the Israel- 
ites, Jewish brethren, almost lost the 
region. 

The Israelites were still worshipping 
Jeroboam’s golden-calves in Menahem’s 
reign, about 2,668 years ago, when Pul 
(nickname for King Tiglath-pileser of As- 
syria) came down to conquer the region. 
Menahem paid Pul $1,940,000 to go away 
peacefully. Menahem got the money by 
exacting $32.30 from each of “all the 
mighty men of wealth” in Israel. But 
shortly after, Shalmaneser, Pul’s successor, 
descended upon the kingdom, removed the 
idolatrous Israelites, made them the Ten 
Lost Tribes. 
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MEDICINE 


Colored People 


Addison’s disease, rare and usually fatal 
malady which ordinarily colors its victims 
anywhere from a light yellow to a deep 
brown and even black, has been treated 
successfully. Announcement of that im- 
portant fact came last week from the Long 
Island Biological Association at Cold 
Spring Harbor, L. I., where Professor 
Wilbur Willis Swingle of Princeton and 
Joseph John Pfiffner developed the medi- 
cine. It is a purified extract, a hormone, 
of the suprarenal glands.* Johns Hopkins 
and the Mayo Clinic have used the extract 
on some 30 cases of Addison’s disease. 
One case reacted favorably in 48 hours. 

Thomas Addison (1793-1860), English 
physician, traced this disease named for 
him to derangements of the suprarenal 
glands. Victims of Addison’s disease (men 
are more often afflicted than women) are 
almost always between 20 and 4o. They 
feel weak all over; their stomachs are 
irritable; their blood pressure is low; and, 
most notably, their skin deepens in color. 
They usually die during a fainting spell. 

The notable pigmentation is deceptive. 
Many another condition causes similar 
discoloring: pregnancy, constipation, can- 
cer, chronic stomach ulcers, abdominal 
growths, pernicious anemia. 

Affection, most often tuberculosis, of 
the suprarenal glands, is the cause of 
Addison’s disease. The glands are two 
small bodies, shaped like cocked hats and 
one perched at the top of each kidney. 
Each gland is made up of a cortex or rind 
and a medulla or pith. The two are in- 
separably united, more so than the core 
and pulp of an apple. 

Medulla and cortex have different em- 
bryonic origins. The medulla originally 
buds off from the same cells which pro- 
vide the sympathetic nervous system. 
The cortex begins in the same cells whence 
the urogenital system derives. During the 
past three or four years various investiga- 
tors have shown that the adrenal (an- 
other name for suprarenal) cortex is 
essential for life, the medulla not. 

The cortex has some relation to the 
sex organs. Enlargement may eccur with 
pseudo-hermaphroditism (the “man” or 
‘woman” has the genitals of the apparently 
opposite sex). Enlargement may cause 
premature puberty. A tumor after pu- 
berty makes women hairy, their voices 
masculine. The normal cortex seems to 
control cellular growth throughout the 
body. Hence the experimental use of a 
blind extract to treat cancer (Time, Feb. 
24 et seq.). 

The medulla secretes epinephrine, hor- 
mone which affects blood pressure. In 
some way it influences the skin color and 
possibly muscular vigor. That is one rea- 
son why most physiologists have believed 
that disease of the medulla was the main 
cause of Addison’s disease. 

But the Swingle-Pfiffner hormone, ex- 





*Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit manufacturing 
druggists, merit some credit for this discovery. 
Dr. Pfiffner worked for them as a_ research 
chemist. His superior was Dr. Oliver Kamm, 
director of Parke, Davis’ Chemical Research 
Laboratory. Dr. Kamm isolated two hormones 
of another ductless gland, the pituitary (TIME, 
Jan. 14, 1929). 
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tracted from the suprarenal cortex of 
cattle, seems to prove the cortex much 
more important than the medulla. If the 
medulla decays, other parts of the sym- 
pathetic system apparently assume its 
duties sufficiently to sustain life. If the 
cortex goes, only hope, now demonstrated, 
is the Swingle-Pfiffner hormone. 


A 
— « —— 


Health of the Nation 


“Generally good health conditions [pre- 
vailed] throughout the U. S. [last year],” 
reported Surgeon General Hugh Smith 
Cumming of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice last week. 

But pellagra has been increasing for 
several years. Infantile paralysis increased 
last summer. Smallpox too has been in- 
creasing. 

Also displeasing to Dr. Cumming is the 
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International 
Best Girt & Boy 


. tooth out of line; slightly bowed legs. 
fact that only one out of four country 
people have adequate, properly organized 
local health service. He declared that loca! 
health service is far more important than 
any campaign against a special disease. 

Pleasing was the reorganization of the 
Hygienic Laboratory as the National In- 
stitute of Health and its authorization to 
establish fellowships, to accept gifts for 
the study of fundamental problems relat- 
ing to human diseases. 


* 

Adjunct of the International Live Stock 
Exposition at Chicago last week (see p. 
14) was a contest of the healthiest boys 
& girls in the U. S. Champions: 

Marian E. Syndergaard, 15, of Grundy 
County, Iowa. One tooth slightly out of 
line and a slightly infected eyelid reduced 
her perfection to 99.7% 

William Ross Bodenhamer,* 20, of 
Johnson County, Mo. He scored only 
98.7% because he has slightly defective 
teeth, slightly bowed legs. 

Marian is the seventh child in a family 
of eight; William is the seventh child in 
a family of seven. 


*Second cousin of Ossee Lee Bodenhamer of El 
Dorado, Ark., last yed stalwart National 
Command-r of the American Legion. 
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LE MOMENT ETONNANT 


[THE 


ASTONISHING 


MOMENT] 


When you receive a souvenir (remembrance) 


from your Aunt Matilde who has a penchant 


(pronounced penchant) for African sculpture— 


remain de bonne humeur (composed). 
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PRONOUNCED PERFECT BY 


DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS 


. 


© P. Lorillard Co. 














(~\ beautiful, fireproof hotel of 310 

rooms, each with bath, offering 
accommodations of the highest order. Four golf 
courses, deep sea fishing, swimming, boating, 
tennis. A cuisine and service, tested and approved 
from past seasons and again awaiting you. The 


season opens December 12th. 
S. Lund & Son, Owners 
Soreno Lund, Jr., Manager 





ON TAMPA BAY --—~= 


mt “ GORENO 


HOTEL 


-PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 





“A PLACE IN THE SUN” 
NAAM WYfpet < “ — as 












Faces glorious Tampa Bay. 
Largest fireproof hotel on 
Florida’s West Coast 
++ complete in every 
particular . . sun- 
bathing and all 
recreational 
features. 


Booklet. 
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ST. PETERSBURG -- FLORIDA 
CLEMENT E.KENNEDY, MANAGING DiRECTOR 


SUMMER 1W/, RESORT 
New Ocean House Swampscott, Mass 
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HOMEPOR CoPpYRiG 


From the collection of the American Car and Foundry Company, makers of fine motor yachts. 
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Godlike Daniel* 


DANIEL WeBSTER—Claude M. Fuess— 
Little, Brown ($10).+ 

If a decent interval has interposed be- 
tween you and your schooldays, you prob- 
ably think of Daniel Webster as a forbid- 
ding old party who invented U. S. oratory 
and was somehow not elected President. 
Perhaps you may have the idea he wrote a 
dictionary.** With the exception of the bit 
about the dictionary, your memory is ac- 
curate if not exhaustive. 

No debunker but a solid and serious 
historian, Fuess has filled two fat volumes 
with facts about his hero, facts which 
somehow, however, do not add up into a 
speaking likeness. Some facts you may 
have forgotten: that Daniel Webster took 
drugs for his chronic diarrhea, drank a 
good deal, and died of cirrhosis of the liver. 





ORATOR WEBSTER 


Fished carefully, shot wildly. 


No less authorities than the late Henry 
Cabot Lodge, James Ford Rhodes implied 
that Webster was overfond of women, but 
Fuess categorically denies it. Webster 
had a slow but inexhaustible mind, no 
reputation as a wit, no interest in the arts. 
He reread Robinson Crusoe every year. 
When he spoke extemporaneously he often 
groped for the right word, would not be 
happy till he got it. Fuess makes no idol 
of Webster, but his biography will honor 
Webster’s memory. ‘Even those biog- 
raphers who have taken a malicious joy 
in exposing the blemishes on his character 
have been overawed by his splendor. In 
all American history there has been no 
statesman who, in manner and bearing, 
appeared so noble.” 

Of good New England stock (his father 


tPublished Oct. 17. 
**No lexicographer was Daniel. Noah (1758—- 
1853), no relation, did it. 


fought in the Continental Army), Daniel 
Webster was born (1782) in Franklin, 
N. H., died 70 years later on his Massa- 
chusetts farm. Between those dates he 
had been lawyer, Congressman (from New 
Hampshire, from Massachusetts), Sena- 
tor (from Massachusetts), twice Secre- 
tary of State (under Presidents Tyler and 
Fillmore), ‘Defender of the Constitu- 
tion.” After an education at 13-year-old 
Phillips Exeter Academy and at Dart- 
mouth, where “most of the stereotyped 
reminiscences of his friends seem to indi- 
cate that he was something of a prodigy 
and prig,” Webster set his foot on the 
rung of Law, hoping the ladder would 
lead him to the presidency but his party, 
first calling itself Federalist, later Whig, 
was almost always out of power, too often 
for political expedience, upheld unpopu- 
lar causes: a U. S. bank, peace with Eng- 
land in 1812, the Missouri Compromise, 
the Fugitive Slave Law. More, his cold 
dignity repelled warmhearted U. S. crowds. 
Thinks Biographer Fuess: ‘It may be that 
the American people admire, but have a 
deep-rooted distrust of orators. His very 
fluency made them wary. He was a man 
who talked too much.” 

Most impressive figure in the Senate, 
Webster, 5 ft. 10 in., 200 lbs., with coarse 
black hair and glowing eyes, always wore 
a blue coat with brass buttons. His fame 
was international. When he visited Eng- 
land he was lionized, called “the Great 
Western.” After an audience with sprightly 
young Queen Victoria, Webster pro- 
nounced her “intelligent and agreeable.” 
Practical farmer and lover of the country, 
Webster was a first-rate angler. He 
thought his success due “to careful and 
thorough fishing of the difficult places 
which others do not so fish.” Once out 
shooting he peppered a stranger by mis- 
take. “Webster rushed up and asked so- 
licitously: ‘My dear sir, did I hit you?’ 
The victim, still rubbing his shoulder, said 
ruefully: ‘Yes, you did hit me; and from 
your looks, I should think that I am not 
the first man you have shot, either.’ ” 

When this speaker, accustomed to audi- 
ences, lay dying, his mind-wandered for 
a few moments; when he came to himself 
he asked: “Have I, on this occasion, said 
anything unworthy of Daniel Webster?” 

For all that Biographer Fuess has done, 
it is not as a statesman but as the orator 
of the Plymouth oration, the Bunker Hill 
address, the reply to Hayne, that the 
U. S. remembers Daniel Webster. 

Some Websterisms: 

“The past, at least, is secure.” 

“Sea of upturned faces.” 

“Liberty and union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable.” 

(And Alexander Hamilton) “He touched 
the dead corpse of Public Credit and it 
sprung upon its feet.” 

“Thank God—I also—am an Ameri- 
can!” 

“ ° 5 

Let our object be our country, our 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in Time 
were published within the fortnight. Timer readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Timer, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 





whole country, and nothing but our coun- 
try.” 

Cisink or swim, live or die, survive or 
perish I give my hand and my heart to 
this vote.” 

“One country, one constitution, one 
destiny.” 

“When tillage begins, other arts fol- 
low. The farmers therefore are the found- 
ers of human civilization.” 

“There is nothing so powerful as truth 
—and often nothing so strange.”’ 

The Author. Claude Moore Fuess, 
45, is instructor in English at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. He has also 
written: The Life of Caleb Cushing, Rufus 
Choate: The Wizard of the Law. 

o— 
White-Eyed Woman 

A Woman WitH WHITE Eyes—Mary 
Borden—Doubleday, Doran ($2).* 

Authoress Mary Borden, U. S.-born, has 
lived many years in Europe. Like her 
heroine she married an Englishman, but 








Mary Borven 


. Speaks when her husband stands, 
writes when he sits. 


her emotional pen, in spite of all tempta- 
tions, refuses to be expatriate. You would 
never accuse the author of this undammed 
narrative of being a reticent British- 
woman. 

The hero of her tale is a strange Finn 
Dr. Tawaska. A cold, mysterious fish of 
a man, he travels unobtrusively over the 
world, investigating occult mysteries, ap- 
pearing at long intervals to Caroline, ‘the 
woman with white eyes,” to listen unsym- 
pathetically to her news, to announce 
that life is literally a dream, to accuse her 
of being asleep. ‘You are asleep with 
your eyes not quite closed, slits of white 
showing.” Caroline invariably admits the 
truth of his suave impeachment but to 
date (aetat. 60) has done nothing much 
about it except call for madder music, 
stronger wine. At last, however, she re- 
tires to a New England cottage to write 
her reminiscences, get them off her mind. 
Then she will go some other place, do 
something else. 

Daughter of a rich California family, 
Caroline was early made a globetrotter by 


*Published Nov. 7- 
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fond Faper 


Using an ‘‘All-Purpose’’ 
bond paper means three dis- 


tinct savings in your costs 
for letterheads, office stationery 
and sales letters. An all-purpose 
sheet saves on original cost—it 
is definitely a moderate-priced 
paper with high-quality fea- 
tures, sufficiently dignified for 
correspondence; inexpensive 
enough for office forms and 
quantity mailings. Also, stan- 
dardizing on one all-purpose 
paper for every business use, 
means larger, more economical 
printing paper purchases and 
more economical printing runs. 
Hollings worth Basic Bond is an 
outstanding ‘‘All-Purpose’’ pa- 
per, with the feel and appear- 
ance of far higher priced sheets. 
Ask your printer for samples— 
compare its cost and quality 
with your present papers. 
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| Buck she lost everything. 


| died in a charity hospital. 


| ate, 
| blood brothers. 
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her restless mother. In China she met 
Maggie, also from the U. S., and became 
her bosom friend. When Maggie married 
dashing Buck Dawson, British naval of- 
ficer, Caroline followed her friend to Eng- 
land. While she watched the Dawsons’ 
stormy married life Caroline took old 
| Aristocrat Hugo as her fatherly lover. 
| When she accidentally had a baby and 
| Hugo’s old wife died he wanted to do the 
right thing by her. To prevent him she 
married worthless Jock, gentleman rider 
| and latent cad. He left her for Adven- 
| turess Sonia, who got as much money from 
him as she could, then set her cap at Mag- 
| gie’s husband. Maggie was a fighter and 
| a single-minded woman: when she lost 
The last time 
Caroline saw her friend was in Paris, 
where Maggie came for an abortion and 
Then came the 
War, and Caroline worked as a nurse in 
the daytime, at night as a proxy sweet- 
heart for homesick soldiers. In post-War 
Paris she was one of the loudest maenads. 
One day she decided to take old Tawaska’s 
advice, go off in her own company and 
have a look at herself. 

Caroline may not be Authoress Borden’s 
mouthpiece, but Caroline has a low opinion 
of men, and her experience would seem to 
justify it. Only the queer (and appar- 
ently celibate) Tawaska has her admira- 
tion. However emotional her judgments, 








| she is introspective, and gains sympathetic 
| agreement when she considers herself an 
| awful fool. 
| careless morality, 
| she went at things will make you admit 
| she had more than her share of courage. 


You may be annoyed at her 
but the passionate way 


The Author. Mary Borden’s husband 
is Brig.-General Edward Louis Spears, one- 
time M. P., with whom she lives in one of 
London’s old houses behind Westminster 
Abbey. When her husband stands for 
Parliament, she helps his campaign by 
many a speech. When he sits there, she 
goes to her seaside cottage and writes 
novels. In appearance she suggests what 
Helen Wills Moody will look like at 35. 
Other novels: The Romantic Woman, 
Jane—Our Stranger, Three Pilgrims and 
A Tinker, Flamingo. 
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Whoops, Dearie! 

PETER ARNO'S HULLABALOO—Peter 
Arno—Liveright ($3).* 

Imaginary characters are harder to cre- 
oftener still-born than their flesh-&- 
In a lifetime of creative 
endeavor, few artists or writers succeed 
in making one character come alive for 
longer than it takes to read the book, see 
the picture. 

Artist Arno’s pictured people are at the 
opposite pole from immortality, but at 
least two of them have already had a life 
of their own: the late famed W hoops 
Sisters, who appeared four years ago in 
Manhattan’s New Yorker. These two dis- 
reputable old harridans, whooping with 
unseemly mirth at rowdy subtleties, made 
Artist Arno’s reputation. Says Funny- 
man Robert Charles Benchley, introduc- 
ing this latest book of Arno drawings: 
“When they [the Whoops Sisters] bound- 
ed, with their muffs and horrid hats, from 
the pages of the New Yorker, 50 years of 


*Published Nov. 28. 
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picturized joking in this country toppled 
over with a crash.” Now Peter Arno is 
a New Yorker mainstay, Manhattan’s 
caricaturist-of-the-hour; his unique but 
not inimitable style is beginning to be 
copied. 

Benchley, a serious fellow-humorist, 
points out that Arno and the New Yorker 
between them have popularized the one- 
line joke (e. g.—a man driving a car pulls 
up beside a huge truck half on its side 
in a ditch, inquires politely: “Tip over?”). 
“Peter Arno may not have been the first 
to make use of the overheard remark as a 
basis for a drawing, but he has made him- 
self the High Priest of the school by now. 

. To see one of Peter Arno’s illustra- 
tions of a one-line observation made by a 
dowager in a theater lobby or a young man 
in a porch hammock is to realize that, so 
long as people go on saying incongruous 








P.& A. 





PETER ARNO 


“This young man will never lack for 
oysters.” 


this young man will 
for the world is 


or pompous things, 
never lack for oysters, 
his.” 

The Arno type of humorous drawing is 
hard to define, easy to recognize. The 
pictures that make you laugh are ludicrous, 
often slightly mad but always obvious; 
tne pictures that make you snicker are 
allusive, satirical, not always to be taken 
in at a glance, usually are capable of at 
least a double meaning. About half these 
pictures should make you laugh; you may 
snicker at the rest. Whichever you do, 
you will admit that Peter Arno knows his 
stuff and knows how to draw it. 

The Author. Peter Arno (real name: 
Curtis Arnoux Peters) is a strapping big 
29-year-old Manhattanite. After a year 
at Yale college, he went to Yale’s School 
of the Fine Arts for a month, and consid- 
ers the month wasted. Onetime jazz leader 
for Gilda Gray, he could play the mando- 
lin, the piano in the band. His wife is 
Lois Long, reporter (“Lipstick”) for the 
New Yorker. They have one daughter 
(2 years old) who has been vaccinated on 
her heel so that no one will ever know. 

Peter Arno’s Hullabaloo is Artist Arno’s 
third book of drawings. The others: 
Whoops, Dearie!; Peter Arno’s Parade. 
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WHEN NATURE INSULATED THIS TREE 
she showed us 


how to insulate 


N Spain, Portugal, Southern France, 

and Northern Africa are heavily 
wooded areas which are subjected to a 
scorching sun and hot, parching winds. 
During the summer, when practically all 
other vegetation is dried up, you see cer- 
tain flourishing trees unaffected by the 
heat. 

These are cork oak trees. They survive 
because they are heavily sheathed with 
an outer bark of such peculiar structure 
that it insulates the living cork tree from 
the heat and from the drying wind. 

This outer bark is cork. In the form 
of Armstrong’s Corkboard, it insulates 
homes, apartments, office buildings, in- 
dustrial plants, and storage rooms of all 
kinds, in every climate, against heat and 
cold. And, no matter what the difference 
in temperature between the inside and 
the outside air, the nonconductive char- 
acter of Armstrong’s Corkboard prevents 
condensation of moisture on ceilings and 


walls. 


Insulating buildings is only one of the 
many things cork does better than other 
substances. This same corkboard keeps 


our food fresh in packing houses, refrig- 


BUILDINGS 


Makers of Armsirong’s Bottle Corks and Crown 
Bottle Caps, Armstrong’s Cork Gaskets and Mechan- 
ical Specialties, Armstrong's Corkboard Insulation, 
Cork Pipe Covering and Insulating Brick, Armstrong's 
Machinery Isolation to reduce vibration, Corkoustic 
to absorb sound, and cork prod- 
ucts of all kinds. Also makers of Armstrong's 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors 

and Armstrong’s Quaker Rugs. 

Hear the Armstrong Quakers Identify 


on the air every Friday night, 10 Armstrong’s 


Products 


o'clock, Eastern Standard Time, 
by the Name 


WIZ and coast-to-coast network. and the Mark 


Engi neers, Ma n ufactu rers, 


B usiness M en: 


You are seeking ways to improve your product, 
more efficient ways to produce it. You want to 
reduce its cost to the user. If in your products or 
processes you need a material other than metal, 
consider the properties of the many forms of 
Armstrong’s Cork. With its microscopic air-cell 
structure, cork is buoyant, elastic, resilient, com- 
pressible, and sound-absorbent. It resists the 
passage of heat, moisture, and liquids. It presents 
a gripping frictional surface, and stands up in ser- 
vice without progressive deterioration. Our In- 
dustrial Service Section, with ample research 
facilities, will gladly study your problems with 
you. Address Industrial Service Section, Armstrong 


Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


erator cars, and household refrigerators. 
It helps also in bakeries, candy factories, 
ice-cream plants, and in ice manufacture 
and storage. Armstrong’s Cork Gaskets 
seal the liquids in our automobiles, trucks, 
tractors, washing machines, and other 
machines, and perform important duties 
in electric power transmission. As isola- 
tion under machinery, cork reduces noise. 

The Armstrong Cork Company, with 
ten thousand employees at home and 


abroad, plays an important part in the 


_cork industry, from the stripping of the 


trees to the manufacture of finished cork 
products. 

For free booklet, “Cork,” write to the 
Armstrong Cork Company, 907 Elm St., 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong’s 





20,679 Physicians 


soy LUCKIE S are 
"less erritating 


Toasting removes 
dangerous irritants 
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and coughing 
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Your Throat Protection — 


against irritation— against cough. 
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